John Derek Rumbold 
Melbourne, Australia 


CHAPTER ONE 


This is the beginning of an account of my experiences which I am committing to paper 
as the result of much prompting over some years now by my children who may well have 
ideas that their father was some kind of hero just because he was a member of the armed 
services but what is to follow will, I hope, dispel any thoughts along those lines. And 
whilst I am claiming no heroic status I also claim no ability as a writer so these thoughts 
and memories will be coming to me as I write and may well turn out to be something 
rather less than the sort of composition my school-masters would have tried to teach me 
about properly structured prose. Since, however, those worthy characters are all long since 
dead I have nothing to worry about from THAT direction.!!! For that I can be thankful. 

My children however, will be duly watchful of the syntax, I have little doubt, and since it 
is their will that I am doing this I feel that their complaints will will have to pass 
unheeded. They are quite free nevertheless, to mark errors and the like in red pencil with 
suitable derogatory remarks where appropriate!! 

I suppose A good place to begin would be the period immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war in 1939 when I was at school and quite unconcerned at the antics of 
Adolf Hitler. 

I recall that there was talk among my parents and their friends about what was going 
on in Europe but having no interest in politics at that stage, I had no real understanding of 
the potential of the situation which was fast developing. 

There had been the Spanish Civil War where Nazi German forces had been engaged in 
helping the established regime there to deal with the uprising of the “Common people” 
and whilst that was being reported quite a good deal in our daily papers, little did a lot of 
us young people know that the Germans were using that conflict as a testing ground for 
their troops and equipment for what was to follow. I’m quite sure that I had absolutely no 
idea that, another war, especially one of such gigantic proportions, could be right at our 
door-step, as it were. Not so much in the geographical sense but certainly in the matter of 
time. 

By the end of 1938 I do remember that there was some talk at home of the possibility 
of another war but again it all seemed remote from me and my life, although I have no 
doubt now that my parents along with all other parents who had sons of military age 
would have been., silently, horrified at the mere thought of it all blowing up again so soon 
after the end of that “War to end all wars” which had been known, not without the best of 
reasons, as the “Great War”. 

During those dreadful years of 1914-1918 millions of men had been slaughtered in a sea 
of mud in France and Belgium, not to mention the other theatres of war like Gallipoli and 
the naval losses. All of this had been just twenty years earlier when hardly a single family 
had been spared loss in the fighting. 
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Also it must be remembered that, as a consequence, millions of wives had had to raise 
fatherless children after the carnage and when one thinks that probably the German people 
had suffered even more than the other combatant nations, it makes it all the more amazing 
that they (the Germans) had accepted the idea of doing it all again. 

But then, these thoughts are those of a seventy one year-old Derek Rumbold, certainly 
not those of the seventeen-year old of 1939. That Derek had been an innocent of such 
proportions that I find it rather difficult to believe now just how naive and untouched by 
the real world I was in those days and secondly, how can I describe it here? 

All I can say is that my life had been, to that point, utterly protected from the outside 
which means that those things which existed beyond the limited horizon of my home and 
those who entered it, plus what was, doubtless, the rather rarefied atmosphere of school, 
just did not exist in my consciousness. 

As for things as distant as Europe well, yes, that is where my parents had come from 
(more particularly from ENGLAND of course, there being a very big distinction then!) but 
that was all in the realm of, well, fantasy really; it certainly would not have occurred to me 
that I could ever actually go there to see for myself the place we all had been led to believe 
was practically the centre of all things civilized. I think the general belief was that the 
British had virtually patent rights on all things decent and honest and were the “Good 
Guys” of this world and were we not indeed fortunate to inherit these fine qualities? This 
may have been given greater emphasis in my young life because I had English parents but 
I assure the reader that it was very much the attitude of the bulk of the population of 
Australia in those days. 

It also has to be said that, in the aftermath of the first war there had been a great 
prejudice against Germans. One still heard, on occasion, the old saying from the first war 
that,”The only good German is a dead one”. These days it sounds absolutely monstrous to 
our ears but it has to be understood that there really had been a strong anti-German feeling 
around ever since 1918 so it was easily revitalized in 1939 of course. 

This must not allow you to think that I am not grateful to have been brought up under 
the British system which has given us so many good things such as our language, a stable 

system of government and jurisprudence but then.then.it was a starry-eyed 

worship of all things which were centred on England with its Royal House of Windsor 
together with “The Empire” which seems, perhaps, rather ridiculous to a lot of us 

today.It was the sheer unquestioning loyalty prevailing then which is a little 

frightening now that one realises how we can all be persuaded by skilled 
manipulation. 

Now I don’t wish to indicate that there was anything sinister or even bad about this but 
I have come to understand that it most certainly can be as was so clearly demonstrated by 
the Hitler-led regime of those times and by others since.but I am digressing. 


Let me quote just a few examples of the way all this was part of our every-day life. 

For instance, before the start of any theatrical performance, be it grand opera or a whole 
lot of kids at the local cinema for their treat of going to the “flicks” on Saturday arvo, it all 
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began with “God Save the King” being played during absolute silence with a picture of the 
monarch displayed on the screen during which time the audience stood rigidly to attention, 
military style. Nobody would move during this time as it would have been considered 
disrespectful by others and anyway, that is what what we actually felt,. We were happy to 
show our respect and admiration for this figurehead which represented so much of what 
we held dear. The same ritual was observed before the first bounce at all football matches 
at say, the Melbourne Cricket Ground. Then again, at all formal dinners the first toast was 
“The King” which was followed by the response, “God Bless Him” and only after this 
little ritual would it be announced that those who wished to smoke may do so. 

And who could forget the magazines, particularly ones such as the Women’s Weekly 
which devoted pages and pages of pictures and articles about the Royal Family and its 
activities but not a word of a scandalous nature of course. Not like the versions of these 
days but then I think the Royals didn’t behave quite so scandalously either! 

And what about Australians of several generations, saying in those days, when going to 
England, that they were “Going Home”? Who ever hears that from anybody today except, 
of course, from U.K. migrants where it is entirely appropriate. In short, we had not yet cut 
the emotional ties with Mother England. 

Now, you might well ask why am I telling you all this.? Well, it is just to give you, the 
people who have not known this sort of atmosphere, just some small understanding of our 
state of mind when the year 1939 came along. 

It was a different world and most certainly a different Australia; an Australia 
which had come almost entirely of British stock. And although we were not uncritical of 
the Brits (and we certainly just loved to beat them at cricket!) we were still British to the 
back-bone.despite the “Tyranny of Distance”. 

Now, by the middle of 1939 I had left school and had begun work as an unofficial 
apprentice to the man my father had had an arrangement with for as long as could 
remember, the man who was very much respected as being one of the last remaining 
proper craftsman-jewellers and all my life I had expected to do this. I was to become a 
jeweller who would always be able to make something when times were quiet (I was told) 
as against what my father would have been all too familiar with in the recent depression 
where there had been no money made until something had been actually sold. I must say 
that that was all very simple in theory but the practice was something altogether different 
but that would not be part of this tale. I did enjoy what Mr. Dowdle taught me and I think I 
was reasonably quick to learn the skills of the business in the few months immediately 
preceding that fateful day of September the third 1939 (three-nine-three-nine) when we 
were to learn that we were at war with Germany.again. 

It was a Sunday and I had been playing tennis at Myoora in Irving Road Toorak where 
my closest school-friend, Nigel Egan lived and having come home on the tram down 
Toorak Road and having got off at Powell St.., I walked up to Caroline St. to find a little 
clutch of people looking at the newspapers which they had just bought at the paper shop 

there which was normally closed on Sundays.Almost everything was shut on a Sunday 

then.and there, in the biggest print was the head-line, “WAR DECLARED.” 
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With Hitler behaving as he had been, there had been much talk about the likelihood of 
another war, but I’m sure there was still shock In Australia at the announcement when it 
came that evening. One can be equally sure that many veterans of the first war, who would 
have known just what it was going to mean, would have felt absolute horror at the 
prospect but I feel that their sense of patriotism would have prevailed and so one heard 
nothing of such thoughts. 

So, how did I feel about it that night? Well, to be perfectly honest, I believe I thought to 
myself that it would make life rather more interesting for a while, having no idea that I 
could ever become involved myself, because everybody seemed to be saying that it 
couldn’t last more than a very short time because after all, (the reasoning went) there was 
the huge and powerful French Army (which held the belief that its Maginot Line was more 
or less impregnable) and their Navy not to mention the strength that the Brits had at their 
command! 

Good God! Such sublime ignorance of the facts!! 

The truth of the situation came out much, much later when it was disclosed that the 
English were very, very much ill-prepared for any sort of major war and the French were 
to collapse very early in the conflict so the whole affair ended up lasting something like 
six years. But all of this was in the future on that Sunday. 

I do remember that everybody seemed to become a chair-borne Field Marshal with 
theories as what would happen and how Hitler would get his comeuppence now that he 

had just gone too far with his territorial expansion.Did I say earlier that I was naive? 

Yes, I was naive alright but in certain matters I think very many of the older people were 
equally so. 

The popular belief was that Hitler, having “twisted the British Fion’s tail”... well, he 
would finish up as the Kaiser had finished up at the end of the first war, that is, being 

ignominiously defeated.and while that did come about eventually, it would be a very 

long “three months” and then it would be only to be after the Americans had been drawn 
into the conflict. 

Shortly afterwards began what became known as the “Phony War” during which 
nothing much was happening from what I remember but there would have been frantic 
preparations being made to get war materials manufactured but I knew little to nothing 
about all that, being content to continue enjoying life with the simple pleasures of those 
times. Playing tennis (or that’s what I called it anyway) lots of swimming and particularly 
that which fascinated me most of all which was the then little known sport of snorkelling. 

It would have been in about 1937,1 think, that Nigel and I had learned of this through 
an article in The National Geographic Magazine, which had run an article on a certain 
light-house keeper in the Caribbean who, having donned a pair of water-goggles and using 
a long spear, was actually spearing fish! Absolutely amazing, we thought; let’s try it. 

Straight away there were problems however, because we couldn’t find anybody who 
sold water-goggles but, after trying many places, we finally discovered that an optician in 
the city could supply them if we waited for them to come from America. 
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Well, it seemed to be forever until they came and I remember that they cost the 
princely sum of twelve shillings and sixpence which was a fortune to us but we thought 
we were made when we tried them at the Olympic Pool. Being able to see under-water!!. 
Wow!.... even if we did see double images because of there being two circular lenses as 
against what we all know as a face-mask type goggle these days. 

If I could just tell you here that, having had the black-smith in Momington make us up 
a spear each, using quarter-inch steel rod with a couple of flounder spear barbs welded on 
the end, we took to the water opposite Nigel’s house at Mount Martha and within a few 
minutes there, as plain as day, on the sandy bottom was a nice flounder.!! I think my heart 

went into double time as I poised with my spear over this thing and then.Wham!! Got 

it!! The thrill was enormous and on returning to the beach (it was probably fully ten 
metres) people there were absolutely astonished (but I think I was even more so) and very 
pleased with myself too of course, walking ten feet high.! 

We were to do a lot of this down there and although we had the most primitive of 
equipment and knew nothing of the snorkel (which was yet to be invented ) nor did we 
have flippers which existed only in the realm of the comic book,”Frog-man” character ( 
and were not available commercially as far as I was aware) but we did manage to spear 
quite a few fish along that Mount Martha beach which gave me more pleasure, I think, 
than anything I had known previously. I just loved it.Nigel and I would spend every 
minute of the summer days doing this and we used to compete with one another to see 
who could swim the furthest under water too. I think we thought of ourselves as being like 
seals or some such! 

It is perhaps appropriate here to recall that, like most kids of the day, we would lie in 
the blazing hot sun for hours each day until we were dark, dark brown but I am one of the 
lucky ones who have not been afflicted by skin cancers to any great extent as a result. 
Fortunate indeed. 

Now why am I telling you all this? Well, I guess i am trying to give you some idea of 
the life-style I was leading at the time of the outbreak of the war where it was Jewellery 
during the working week for me while Nigel was at university having begun his 
Commerce course. A few simple pleasures at the week-ends and that really, was “it”, as 
they say. 

Well, as the months passed, the “Phony War” ended and the real business began after 
which it was not long at all before the Germans had made huge advances into France and 
there was even talk among some of the local arm-chair strategists referred to earlier that, 
horror of horrors, Paris could even fall into enemy hands (something which at least had 

been avoided during the course of the first war).And yes, that did happen this time and 

then it was Dunkirk where the British Army had to retreat entirely from continental 
Europe...!! 

So, it was a disaster of such magnitude where the whole British world and the 
other nations who formed “the Allies” had been put to rout really and it was now only that 
precious bit of water of “The Channel” that enabled them to survive so as to buy time 
whilst they re-epuipped and trained up more men...and women. 
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During the course of this fighting retreat there had been many stories of individual 
heroism by various men who had become, I’m sure with every justification, national 
heroes and I remember, to this day, reports of a New Zealand fighter-pilot of the Royal 
Air Force called Cobber Kane who was one of these colourful characters (later to be 
killed) but it was all good-sounding stuff to us and doubtless was used by the authorities 
as propaganda to lift the spirits of millions of people who otherwise were reading only the 
worst of news. 

At home here in Australia, there was much publicity given to recruiting with posters 
on bill-boards at rail-way stations and many, many other places; there were advertisements 
in the papers for men to join the forces to help rid the world of this Nazi German scourge 
whilst the government floated loans called “Victory Loans” and “Liberty Loans” in order 
to raise sufficient money to have the engine of war put together. After all, huge outlays 
would be required to finance the purchase of munitions and even for paying the armed 
services for that matter and these loans were floated one after another with parades of 
troops through the city streets accompanied by bands playing stirring martial music, lots 
of flags and all the things which go to excite the blood of young and old. All good 
jingoistic stuff. 

There was rationing of things like tea, meat, butter, clothing and of course petrol which 
was then fully imported into Australia, there not being any known source of oil in the 
country at that time so, in all, we were getting on to what is known, I think, as a “war 
footing” 

When I come to think of it, there were so many, many commodities which were 
difficult to obtain even though they were not on the rationed list You would go from shop 
to shop trying to buy ordinary things like razor blades or matches, cigarettes or tin- 
openers. Everything seemed to be in short supply which meant that a black-market soon 
established itself and there were nasty little men doing deals behind closed doors trading 
in all these things which were hard to come by unless one paid the highly inflated prices 
which were asked by these black marketeers. 

On the subject of petrol and its rationing it has to be explained here that people who 
were doing essential war work were allowed to buy sufficient (even if only just) to carry 
on their work whilst others were given permission to buy only enough fuel to travel 
something like 100 kilometres of very careful driving per month, so private motoring 
became, for all practical purposes, a thing of the past. As for tyres well, there again, they 
could not be bought without a “Priority” issued by the government and that was limited to 
war-related work. So, everything was geared to limiting the use of those “essential” 
commodities (as they were known) to those who were in work directly related to the 
prosecution of the war effort. 

Now here I must try to explain that between the wars, that is, during my whole 
childhood, one heard from all sides really, contemptuous references, to people who had 

not gone to the first war.“Hughhhh, what was he doing during the war”? or even 

disparaging comments about some fellow who had only been in the “pay corps” or some 
other non-combatant role. It was very, very strong indeed and what with the training 
everybody had had at school and elsewhere about loyalty in all its forms it was simply 
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unthinkable that one would not join the forces. And so... what with the sense of duty 
combined with the sense of adventure it was simply a matter of deciding which service to 
join and of waiting until one was “of age” But,....but, would the war be over before we 
turned eighteen? Frankly, we hoped not. 

Well, Nigel and I had talked about this and it had been agreed that we would join up 
together and it was to be the Air Force because of all the excitement of flying in those 
marvellous Spitfires and Hurricanes (real live Biggies stuff) and here I must explain that 
flying was still in its fairly early days and as yet, a very small percentage of the population 
would have been up in an aeroplane. For most people, if they wanted to go to say, Sydney, 
they would go by train or even by ship. 

So, you see, we saw it all as high adventure which was just too much to resist and 
anyway, if we were going to be killed it would at least be quick and clean as against the 
awful idea of any repetition of that trench warfare of the previous war which held 
absolutely no appeal whatsoever I can tell you! 

Besides, in the Army there was all that marching for miles and that business of 
being screamed at by hideous sergeant majors.!! None of that attracted us either! And you 
might ask, “Why not the Navy”? Well, I had been reading a succession of books about 
first war exploits which included some some pretty terrible tales of drifting about in life¬ 
boats for weeks whilst one by one the occupants were dying of wounds or bums or 
starvation or any combination of these and we had been reading up too on submarines and 
that was “out” with all that lying on the bottom, whilst being depth-charged.Nuggh! 

So it was to be the Air Force as first choice with perhaps the Navy as second best as 
long as we could get into those Motor Torpedo Boats which looked to be pretty exciting 
and which we saw as being the naval equivalent of fighter aircraft. 

Little did we even suspect that one couldn’t pick and choose which branch of the 
service you went into; you just joined up and it was a case of going where you were sent 
and quick about it mate! I must say that there was the exception of the Air Force where 

you could choose to be either “Ground Staff’ or “Air Crew.”.Perhaps you now see a 

little of what I have said earlier about being naive but there is more to come.that is, if 

you can stand it!! 

There came the day when, without telling my parents, that Nigel and I went into the Air 
Force recruiting office in Queen Street where inside, past all the posters of smiling, happy- 
in-the-service faces all doing their bit to defeat the Germans and their evil leader, there sat 
a sergeant, doubtless a hardened old professional, whose task it was to answer questions 
from would-be applicants such as the two of us. 

Our question (which had been torturing us) was, “As best mates for years, we would 
like to join when my friend turns eighteen in a couple of months but can we stay together 
after we get in”? With his expression changing as we watched from that of a grizzled 
parade-ground tyrant to that of a kindly Sunday-school teacher, he said, “Of course you 
can because the service recognises that fellows who are best mates or brothers or anything 

like that, they work better together don’t they “?.An absolute fabrication on his part of 

course but we were thrilled to hear it so went away talking about the day that we would be 
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flying fighters or, as a second choice perhaps, to be pilot and navigator of a dive- 

bomber.! As to which of us would be the pilot and who would be in the navigator’s 

seat well, we’d sort that one out as we went. 

Well, the time came when we would have to ask our parents for permission to join up 
which came readily enough from my parents (although I’m sure it must have been with 
their hearts in their mouths, as it would have been for every other parent in the same 
position but I had no understanding of this at the time) and for Nigel it was a case of his 
guardian (an aunt) first obtaining approval from his parents in Ceylon (as Sri Lanka was 
then known) but that part was okay too so after Nigel had turned eighteen we made out 
our applications and dropped them, one Sunday night,into the big square pillar-box which 

then stood outside the Toorak Presbyterian Church.Greatly thrilled, we awaited the 

call, for the required medical examination.and interview. 

As i remember, it took something like three weeks before the notice came that I..,.I..., 
was to attend on a certain day but Nigel had not received his. So what’s this? we thought. 
If we apply on the same day why not a call for the same day? We-e-ell, just a minor 
bureaucratic slip no doubt and we’ll straighten out all that “ togetherness” bit after we are 
accepted!! 

Now when the day dawned for my attendance at the address in Russell Street where all 
this was to take place, there, in the line-up was a familiar face from Melbourne 

Grammar.Jack Liley, who lived just around the comer in Murphy Street so naturally, 

we started talking and were to spend the day shuffling between the different rooms where 
personal details were taken and various tests were undergone. 

At this point I should explain that I had had for many years past, a hernia which, in 
everyday life, didn’t bother me all that much really but would make itself evident when 
exerting my stomach muscles in any way. This was going to present a problem so I had 
decided to deny its presence whilst Nigel would deny that he suffered from poor 
hearing.Put plainly, we were going to lie like a couple of dogs! 

So when it came to the point in all of this where we were presented with a form 
requiring us to indicate if we had suffered from any of a hugely long list of medical 
complaints and diseases, presently or in the past, I happily marked off all the usual 
children's things and was glad to see that there was no mention of hernia 

but.but.there, at the bottom of the page was a space asking me to name “Any Other 

Conditions” which may be relevant. Here, as arranged with Nigel, firmly, I wrote “NIL”. 

.The whole day was spent, dressed only in the Air Force’s dressing gowns, shuffling 
along the rather cold corridors in one queue or another awaiting the next examination by 
all the different medical specialists...not that the cold bothered me because I very much 
wanted to keep as cold as I could, the better to conceal the hernia. In fact, from time to 
time I would go out on to the fire-escape to do a bit of a shiver in the June air so that 
everything would shrink up into a tight little knot so that when it came time to front up to 
the doctor who would do that test I would have the best possible chance of getting 
through, undetected. 
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So it was that when I entered the room where this was to happen the first thing that the 
young medico told me to do was to sit down and blow into a tube to raise a column of 
mercury to whatever level he said and to hold it there for as long as I could.. As a matter 
of fact, this prospect had been the subject of some apprehension amongst the applicants in 
the corridor outside, all of whom were so keen to survive these various tests of course but 
when Jack and I went in and I did this holding your breath thing, I passed the the sixty 
second mark (which was reputed to be the required time) and went to, perhaps a minute 
and a quarter before letting go, feeling that that was good enough whereupon the doctor 
asked me why I had stopped when I didn’t seem to be all that puffed? Oh, I said, I thought 

we only had to hold it for a minute.? Had I failed?, “ No”, said he, “ but you seem to be 

unusually un-puffed. What do you put that down to”? 

“Well”, I said,” I suppose it’s because of all the under-water spear -fishing I’ve been 
doing”. 

“Underwater spear-fishing “? he asked, “What do you mean”? 

Well,.off I went with a whole lot of talk about what we had been doing which 

seemed to fascinate him because he wanted more details and then he asked me if I would 
care to have a go at the record (probably to relieve his own tedium in doing these tests all 
day) which, I asked, was what? 

Oh, he was not going to tell me that, he said but have a rest for a few minutes to get 

your breath again and meanwhile just hop up on to the couch here.Hell, I thought, 

here it comes.this is the cough test for the hernia so, with the feeling that I had him 

distracted with the spear-fishing thing, I went into double time talking as I got up on to his 
rotten couch where he asked me during his proddings, to cough. Carefully, I gave him 
only a half-hearted cough in the midst of what I hoped was an absolutely gripping 

sentence which made him ask for another cough and a bit harder this time please.Hell, 

does he suspect something? I thought.and then there are more questions about the 

spear-fishing from him and more anxiety-driven twenty-to-the-dozen answers from me 
and then he moves on to other things such as listening to my breathing through a 

stethoscope and tappings on the chest etc.What’s this then? Can he have missed it? By 

God, I think he has, y’know.there’s no mention of anything.so yes, I’m through.!! 

My greatest worry is over so now it’s the attempt at the record that he wants me to do.. 

Having regained my breath and feeling like a million dollars now that I appear to be 
through the hernia problem I sat down at the mercury column again, took a number of 

deep, deep breaths, then up with the mercury and hold.Slowly, ever so slowly, the stop 

watch wound its way around to the minute mark and then.a minute and thirty 

seconds.by this time I’m starting to feel the strain.on through a minute and three 

quarters and.and.can I make it to two minutes?.By this time the involuntary 

heaving begins as my lungs are in serious revolt against being denied their birthright but I 

get to the two minute mark.I see stars.and stripes, coloured lights... and desperate 

now but I just manage to reach two minutes and fifteen seconds before exploding and 

letting go to grab some of that unbelievably delicious air.And the result?...Well no, 

there was a bloke in there one day who went to two and a half minutes I was told but I 
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don’t care a jot about that as I went on my way to get dressed for the interview with the 
Selection Board. I have passed the hernia test!!. 

The Selection Board? Well, this consisted of three officers, the central one of whom 
had three rings around his sleeves which made him either a Wing Commander or a 
Squadron Leader (I knew not the difference then) and it was he who barked in, what I took 
to be an aggressive tone, “Why do you want to join the Air Force”? 

I think my reply was something to the effect that, as a fit citizen I was driven by a 
sense of duty (or some such worthy-sounding sentiment) whereupon he asked why not the 
Army or the Navy perhaps? To this I replied that I had always yearned to fly...(my turn to 
do a bit of fabricating!) after which they asked if any relatives were in in the services and 
on learning that both parents had been in the Army in the first war it seemed to satisfy 
them. And...they went on to ask, of the three categories Pilot, Navigator or Wireless- 
Operator/Air Gunner which would I like to be? “Well, a pilot sir, fighters” was my reply.” 
(and I bet just about everybody said the same thing)....’’Orright Rumbold, send in the next 
man as you go” and that was that. 

Well now, was I in okay or not? To tell the truth, I can’t remember just who told us 
who were the successful ones but I do know that I walked out of that building on cloud 
nine to find Nigel awaiting me and he was almost as tickled as I was with the news that I 
was on the “Air Force Reserve” with a bronze badge in my lapel as evidence. Thus, I 
would not be seen as somebody who “Should be in the Services” you see. A comment 
quite often heard. 

It was considered to be the duty of every good citizen then, just as it would be today in 
say, a country town inundated by flood or under threat by bush-fire when everybody hops 
in to help. 

Of, course every able-bodied person is out there lending a hand. Furthermore, it is not 
because of any fear of being thought lacking either; no, people just cannot stand by in such 
circumstances. 

Already many of the older boys whom I had known at school were in the forces. 
Everywhere on the streets of Melbourne uniformed men (and a few women too) were 
much in evidence. Everywhere one went in fact, it was to hear of sons, brothers or 
husbands who were being spoken of as being already overseas or in training somewhere. 
Sometimes it was to meet the man himself who would be home on a bit of leave before 
embarking for “an unknown destination” which, most likely, would have been North 
Africa at that stage. 

I envied them all. 

Jack Liley also got in okay and so began what was to turn out to be very long wait 
indeed, every day of which seemed to drag with the impatience we felt. It was to be just 
on twelve months in fact before I got in but first, what happened to Nigel? 

Well, when confronted with the long list of medical complaints and on seeing that he 
had to swear black and blue that “All of the above was true in every detail” he wrote, in 
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the section at the bottom where I had written “NIL” he wrote (I shall always remember the 
words) “Slight deafness in one ear”. 

We had agreed to lie like dogs about our known physical defects and whilst my 
deception had worked, I really think that, with the thoroughness of the hearing test, he 
would not have got through anyway, but that was that and a great disappointment it was 
too, to both of us.... 

So much for all that togetherness idea!! 

He finished up joining the Army and getting into what was called the Armoured 
Division which held the prospect of driving tanks which had been one of the options in 
our romantic dreaming but this turned out to be a great disappointment for Nigel and very 
many more of the fellows who were in it, the simple reason being that the jungle-type 
warfare which was to come our way with the entry into the war of the Japanese was to 
find little use for tanks so these fellows all ended up doing anything from unloading 
railway trucks in Brisbane to messing about in Perth for a while and then finishing the war 
at, I think, Wewak on the north shore of New Guinea doing pretty uneventful things and 
bored out of their minds. Pity. 

So it was that life continued for me living life much as it had been except that now I 
had the very exciting prospect of learning to fly in what I believed to be a few months. 

Twice-a-week we went to lectures at Melbourne High School in the evenings for a 
couple of hours each night doing the “Twenty one books” which had to be dealt with as 
part of the programme. This was not seen, however, as a chore because of the ultimate aim 
being so attractive and from what I remember, the subjects were things like maths, some 
geometry and navigation and the like which were not all that difficult. I had been no 
scholar at school and must admit to a lack of application during my school days but now 
that this form of study led to something which I really wanted I jumped into it all with 
hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm. Also, each week we were asked to attend the local Post 
Office where the Postmaster taught us Morse Code which was then part and parcel of 
every Post Office’s daily work. 

Telegrams, which were a very commonly used form of quick communication in those 
days, were sent by this means. The clickings of the equipment as telegrams came in was 
what one expected to hear on entering any P.O. It was not read automatically but had to be 
read by an operator who would then type it on to a telegram form for delivery by bicycle. 
Did o I say that it was quick? Well, let’s say that it was quick for those times. 

So....each week it was Melbourne High on two nights and the Post Office on a third 
night for a few months, as we waited for that message to come to say that we were 
actually to join the Air Force. 

In addition, Jack and I, feeling that we would like to accelerate the learning of Morse, 
each obtained a Morse key together with the necessary buzzers and batteries so that we 
could practise in sending and receiving at either his house or mine. So, with the 
Postmaster to teach us how and our own practising we became quite efficient really over 
the months of waiting. Also at home we had a short wave band on our “wireless” where I 
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found a plain language news service being broadcast in Morse Code each night at a speed 
of about 20 words per minute which I had no hope of reading at first but, with a little time, 
I started to pick up bits of it and finally, I could read it fairly comfortably for say, ten or 
fifteen minutes before losing the required concentration. 

We were now ready. All we needed was that call. 

Since the expiry of the expected waiting time of four or five months we had been 
making enquiries about when we could expect to be called but it was always some sort of 
indefinite reply like “soon” or some such. Disappointing of course to our ears but what we 
didn’t understand was that there was being assembled throughout the Commonwealth 
(“Empire” then of course) a very large number of training schools to make all this 
possible. 

The main countries where these facilities were being established were the U.K., 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) and South Africa too, I think and 
when I reflect on the scale of the whole thing, which was known as the Empire Air 
Training Scheme, it is no wonder that we had to wait for so long. 

In Australia alone they had to erect scores of very extensive camps (and not the sort 
that consists of tents either) no, each one may have comprised some fifteen hundred men I 
would think, housed in wood and corrugated iron huts accommodating perhaps, thirty men 
to a hut. Add to the actual sleeping quarters all the other buildings such as hangars for the 
aircraft and for servicing work-shops, storage and eating facilities, ablutions and lavatories 
for such a large number of men and you have quite a large set-up and I haven’t even 
mentioned buildings such as lecture rooms and administration accommodation. 

So it can be seen that from a standing start, they had to acquire land close to a well- 
serviced country town (compulsorily, I imagine), service it with power, water, sewerage, 
drainage, telephones, roads and the like, erect all these buildings, and connect everything 
up. 

All the mass of equipment had to be procured and installed; everything from say, the 
aircraft and machines for servicing them through to everyday bits and pieces such as 
bedding, cooking utensils, crockery, office equipment, motor transport (none of the last 
was then made in this country) and a million other things and all from what really was 
from scratch. 

. Now, I haven’t yet mentioned the men required to service these aircraft which we 
were to fly and of course they all had to be taught about their part in the whole process and 
then there were all the clerks and cooks and countless other people (both men and women) 

to to be assembled.and taught what was required too.and all this was to enable 

aircraft to be put into the air with instructors to teach us what WE were going to leam. 

So... whilst in retrospect, I have some understanding of the reasons for the delay, at the 
time, it all seemed to be forever and I was becoming increasingly impatient. Finally 
though, the notice arrived to say that I was to report to Russell Street on May 22nd. 

1941.At last!! Funny how one remembers certain dates in one’s life; that is one that is 

seared into my memory. 
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TRAINING DAYS 


We were taken to Sydney by train for a two-month stint at what officially was known 
as an Initial Training School which, in this case, had been built in the outer suburb of 
Lindfield on what had been broad acres but is now part of suburbia. 

On arrival there I must say that, having absolutely no idea what to expect, it did look 
pretty dreary with its lines and lines of identical corrugated iron clad huts with not a sign 
of anything in the least bit green. 

The train journey itself had been perhaps the first page of the first chapter of my 
enlightenment as to what the world held beyond the limits I had known to that point. 
Actually, I had spent the time in the train with a couple of Melbourne Grammar blokes 
whom I knew but very early in the piece, with the train barely out of the Melbourne rail- 
yards one of the fellows (who was unknown to me) produced a gambling game called 
Crown and Anchor which a small group of them began to play. 

I had heard my father speak of this game having been played in France during the first 
war but it had never crossed my innocent path so it was quite unfamiliar to me and here 

these fellows were playing for stakes which I found astonishing.I mean, there were 

pound notes all over the place and my wages for a whole week at work had been only one 
pound, five shillings!! 

Otherwise though, the overnight trip had been boring, boring with the only relief 
being the change of trains then required at Albury where the rail-gauge was different on 
either side of the border and where one grabbed a quick cup of doubtless, terrible tea from 
the rail-way “Tea-Room”. Nevertheless it was very welcome if for no other reason that it 
was something hot in the middle of a winter night. 

However, to return to the the arrival at our camp. 

We were marched (if indeed it could have been called that as were yet to learn that 
basic element of service training) in three lines, still in our civilian clothes, going through 
to where we were to be given certain pieces of gear including overalls, a beret and boots 
which were to be our everyday wear for the next nine months and as we progressed 
through the camp we were jeered at by various off-duty personnel (it being a Saturday) 
with the mocking call we came to know so well as the standard greeting for all new 
arrivals and which we, in our turn, would use on those who were to follow a month later 

as No. 16 course.’’YOU’LL be sorry”! By that time, you see,we would be regarding 

ourselves as being old hands and glad to find somebody to look down upon but that was in 
the future on that first day. 

Just to explain here that, whilst we were number 15 course at Bradfield Park, there 
were parallel-number courses entering other Initial Training Schools at Somers in Victoria 
and at Victor Harbour in S.A. and there may well have been others in the other states. I 
really don’t remember.... but one thing is clear now; the Empire Air Training Scheme was 
beginning to get really geared up to handle large numbers of would-be aircrews who 
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would be required in mounting a full scale offensive against the Germans. 


So who were all these fellows and what had they been doing before the war came along 
to change everything so dramatically? 

I can only say that our lot was probably typical in that there were many office workers 
who had been in insurance offices or banks and the like; there were school teachers and 
farmers, real-estate agents and stock-brokers and I can remember there were one or two 
who had broken off their university courses to enlist so, we were a really mixed bag and 
only one of us had had any flying experience at all and that had been precious little at that. 
He had been a stock-broker and obviously had come of wealthy parents with a back¬ 
ground of Geelong Grammar and was the owner of an M.G. sports car and a supercharged 
Auburn both of which were very, very up-market in the days when very few young men 
owned a car of any sort. Some fellows were married of course and a few had children as 
well and I can remember thinking of the risks that were doubtless to come and what about 
those wives and kids? 

Enlistment for Air-Crew had been limited to the eighteen to thirty two year-old age- 
group and whilst it so happened that, at 19,1 was the youngest of our squad of 60, the 
average age was probably something like twenty three or four I would think and whilst I 
was aware of being the youngest in years it was my unworldliness which I felt so acutely. 
Everybody seemed be so experienced and confident (as I saw them) and whilst I did 
realise later that I had been gullible to fall for some of the talk that came to my ears, I did 
feel to be very much the boy of the group at that stage. 

In an attempt to hide these inner feelings of which I have spoken here, I tried as best I 
could, of course, to appear as “Adult” as the rest of them. Just how much that succeeded 
would be for others to judge but the use of bad language and the taking up of smoking 
together with drinking more beer than was good for me sometimes was all part of the 
“front”. 

Life began each day at six with the sergeant who had charge of us coming into the hut 
to turn on the lights and tell us to get moving. Then, after showering, it was breakfast at 
6.30 and parade at 7.30 which meant that we would all form up near our particular huts 
ready to be marched off to whatever was to be our first duty. 

As I recall, it was two hours of drill, with and without old first war rifles followed by 
some lectures in subjects such as armaments where we learned how to take three different 
types of machine guns to pieces and then reassemble them whilst blind-folded; we did 
some maths and had lessons in the elements of navigation; we had an introduction to the 
use of gas in warfare and the defence against it; there were periods devoted to signals with 
which I had no difficulty I have to say after my good preparation and was always word 
perfect where many of the others had not even bothered to learn Morse during our months 
on the reserve. As a matter of fact, I never did regain the efficiency I had attained earlier 
because, as it so happened, I hardly ever had cause to use Morse Code anyway! 
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There were other things too like lectures on Air Force Law and lots and lots of physical 
training each week which brought us all to a good state of fitness.at the end of our two 
months. 

And whilst on the subject of fitness I must tell you of the lecture we had from a doctor 
on the matter of venereal disease where he showed us colour-slides of genitalia in such an 
appalling condition that it practically put me off sex for life!!.But not quite!! 

But getting back to the routine for each day.We would knock off at five p.m. 

(“stood down” was the service term) and it was dinner at six (the food, although hardly the 
result of expert cooking, was plentiful and I’m sure, wholesome) after which, on two 
nights per week, we had two hours of lectures so it was quite a full programme each day 
really but I repeat, I enjoyed it. 

The first drill instructor we had was a sergeant, a very large man of middle-age who 
had some first war ribbons up who was a very decent fellow even with all his bellowing at 
us on the parade ground but he lasted only something like two or three weeks before he 
went off to look after some other squad and his replacement was, without doubt, the 
lowest form of human it has been my misfortune to encounter either before or since. He 
was a venomous Scot who, I would say, had been dredged up from the worst slums of 
Glasgow with a psychopathic loathing of the whole of mankind and particularly of us 
whom he saw as some sort of privileged class who would become sergeants or even 
officers at the end of our training. Something which he deeply resented because, he would 
tell us, he had had to earn his stripes hadn’t he!! 

His mouth was so foul that the swearing which was part of everyday life for us (in 
order to be manly and tough of course) would, for him, have rated as being suitable for a 
ladies’ afternoon tea party. He was utterly vile and I well remember the day this man came 
into our lives. We were all formed up into our three ranks and being the tallest, my place 
was number one in the front rank and next to me, as the next tallest of the squad, was a 
western district grazier called Clive Winter-Irving and when Clive’s name came up in the 

roll-call he was told to step forward whereupon the sergeant, this.this... apology for a 

human being, confronted him with his nose nearly touching poor Clive’s chin, and with 
his whole face distorted with sneering contempt, he shouted,’’What’s this fuckin’ Winter- 
Irving AC2”? (this last was our rank, standing for Aircraftsman 2nd. Class) Fuckin' 4 
Winter-Irving is it? and where did you fuckin' 1 get that?... “I’m sorry sergeant “ said the 
mild mannered Clive, “but that is my name”. At this, the sergeant told him with every 
second word being his favourite “fuckin' 11 , that Clive could forget that fancy double- 

barrelled handle and from now on he was AC2 fuckin' 1 Irving, get it?.”Yes sergeant” 

was all that poor Clive could utter but of course it was only from this particular drill 
instructor that anybody had to suffer that sort of humiliation. He really was a dreadful 
specimen.., dreadful. 

On the parade ground when feeling the need to use maximum volume he would take 
out his false teeth and put them into the top pocket of his overalls. I imagine this avoided 

the possibility of their being expelled along with his frequent oaths.Come to think of 

it, we only had him for something like three or four weeks because another drill instructor 
replaced him after a while but before closing the story of this man I must tell you that 
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those of us who had known him were.gratified to learn a couple of months later that he 
had been court martialled for seeking bribes from some of the trainees (five pounds it was 
said to have been) claiming that he could see to it that they would become pilots which, 
probably, most of the blokes wanted to be. 

In fact, a man in his position would have had absolutely no influence at all on that 
decision. None at all. That would have depended on first, the requirements of the Air 
Force and secondly, on the the Air Force’s assessment of the fellows’ suitability for the 
various jobs.. Anyway, it appeared that he received his just deserts in being sentenced to 
18 months in the Air Force’s detention camp at Holdsworthy and losing his stripes. 

But I’m jumping ahead of myself again so to return to how we were to learn what our 
future was to be.. 

Of this, we had absolutely no idea when we went on our final parade before going on a 
week’s leave to our home towns with leave passes, ration tickets and rail passes in the 
pockets of our uniforms, kit packed and ready to depart.. The suspense was terrific as the 
lists of the various postings were read out, each man waiting for that most important name 
of all, his of course, which would tell him of his fate as to whether it was going to be pilot, 
navigator or the universally unwanted wireless operator/air gunner (W.A.G.). 

Now about the last mentioned, there was a lovely, bizarre story that went the rounds at 
the time which said that British bombers, having returned from their raids over German- 
occupied Europe would have the tail gunner’s unrecognisable remains simply hosed out of 
the turret!! Absolute nonsense of course but nobody much wanted to be a W.A.G. as I 
recall and for my own part, well, I felt pretty sure that I was too tall, at six feet two inches, 
to be able to fit into a gunner’s turret anyway. But whilst on the subject of my height, I 
was not to realise it at the time but I was still growing because I finished up at 6 feet three 
and a half inches. A late developer physically also!! 

.Anyway, to return to the postings.I was really thrilled to learn that I was to 

report to what officially was known as No. 11 Elementary Flying Training School at 
Benalla so I went off on leave that day as a very happy fella with the little bit of white 
cloth (which identified us as Air-Crew trainees) meaning something a little more to me 
than before. So far, so good. 

I seem to have spent an awful lot of time in telling the reader the story so far of which, 
it could well be said, that not a whole lot has actually happened except that it had 
really. 

All this had, I believe, a great influence on me and really brought about quite a change; 
I felt changed and very much more that I was “my own man” (as they say) despite the 
pretty rigid discipline of service life (or because of it, perhaps). I was more confident and 
had lost, by this time, the stammer from which I had suffered for many years and well, I 
guess I felt good about myself. So I hope I will be forgiven for dwelling a little on this 
period. 

This was a totally different life I had entered; I had grown up a good deal even in the 
two months to date. 
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I was fit and proud and very much looking forward to what was to come. Also I think 
that leaving home had been important for me; to have left what, perhaps, had been a 
somewhat stifling home life where I had been under scrutiny the whole time (this in 
retrospect) and yes, I did feel a release from all that. Also, I was very much enjoying the 
communal living of service life and to date was doing okay as far as the training was 

concerned so in all, it was just great.even if I had been silly enough to begin smoking 

cigarettes. In those days there was no public understanding of the risk to health and so 
many people were smokers too. Have a look at films of those days to see just what I mean. 
We are better informed today. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Flying begins - July 1941 


The week’s leave at home was spent doing I don’t remember just what but it was 
probably spent with a mixture of the blokes I had chummed up with in the past couple of 
months who happened to live in Melbourne together with others from school days but 
without doubt, a good deal of time would have passed in various pubs!!. Beer was rationed 
like many other commodities and it was common to find that a particular pub would have 
beer available in its bars for say, two single one-hour periods in the course of a day so 
there was a good deal of migration going on as the session ended in one place somebody 
might well say that it was “on” at another bar nearby so, if you felt so inclined and wanted 
to continue, you would try there or perhaps go and have a bite of lunch at one of the few 
(by today’s standards) eateries that Melbourne boasted. 

No restaurant or hotel dining room (even the best ones) was permitted to charge more 
than five shillings for lunch or seven shillings and sixpence for dinner.and that, what is 
more, would have been for a full three-course meal. Hence, a plate of say, sausages with 
vegetables may have cost, in a modest cafe-type place, perhaps one shilling and sixpence. 
A glass of beer in a hotel bar cost seven pence but no alcoholic beverages were served in 
any eating places other than hotel dining rooms and the few licensed restaurants such as 
the “Florentino”. Even then, not after 8 P.M.!! At that hour the waiters would come along 
and explain that you must finish any drinks which were still on the table as it was “Eight 
o’clock sir”. That law had pertained ever since the first war and was to continue until 
something like the early 1960’s.!! 

So, with my rate of pay being five shillings a day and with nothing to spend it on 
except a few requirements like tooth-past and razor blades (and then I needed to shave 
only every other day day too) plus the simple pleasures we sought such as a cinema, a few 
beers (or a lot sometimes), I reckon I was quite “well off’ because the Air Force provided 

everything else. And I’ve just thought of this.tram and train fares for servicemen 

were one penny regardless of the length of the journey!! Cheap travelling!! So, you see, 
having gone from my apprentice’s salary of one pound, five shillings to the Air Force’s 
one pound fifteen shillings (and all found) I was not only enjoying life but I was feeling 
quite cashed up too! 

The married men would, as I remember, have received a little more and would also 
have been required to remit a proportion of their pay to their wives but I’m not at all sure 
how that worked. I do remember that the married fellers didn’t have the “disposable 
income” that we single ones had but then, that situation was not the exclusive preserve of 
the man in uniform was it?.It has always been thus!! 

So, with the expiration of that, my first leave of more that the week-ends we used to 
have off at Bradfield Park, I got on the train for Benalla where we arrived to find the much 
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awaited aeroplanes.real ones.and there they were, all lined up in their yellow paint to 

make them more easily seen as training aircraft. Tiger Moths, the standard elementary 
trainer that was used by most of the British Empire.during the war. and very suitable for 
the job they were too. 

But first it was to the essentials of being allotted our huts after which we obtained the 
required palliasses and blankets from the store, went to wherever one filled the palliasses 
with straw, settled in to our quarters and by that time it was time to be introduced to the 
men who were to be our flying instructors. The man to whom I was assigned was one of 
the Flight Commanders and as such he had allotted himself five pupils where he had given 
his subordinates either three or four as I recall. 

He showed the five of us one of the Tigers, explaining some of the rudiments of the 
machine after which we went off with, in my case anyway, and despite all the anticipation, 
a certain apprehension about whether I could get through without being “Scrubbed” as 
failure was known. 

We had lost five of our original sixty at Bradfield for reasons which I don’t think I 
ever did know but this time we were fifty at the start, many of them having come from 
other Initial Training Schools. 

So new acquaintances were made and stories of experiences to date were exchanged, 
as were rumours of what proportion of us would survive the “Scrub-rate”. Many were the 
theories about this but only one thing is certain; we were all fearful of being found 
unsuitable because it was never far from any conversation. 

We were the first course to arrive at Benalla and the camp (properly called an Air Force 
“Station”) was not entirely finished. The whole area had been churned up into a very 
muddy condition by the construction people and the paths between the all the buildings 
were yet to be surfaced which hardly added to the appeal of the place but my chief 
recollection to do with the living conditions at Benalla was that it was so very, very cold. 

It really was freezing. It was July after all! 

There were few hangars for the aircraft. In fact I think a great deal of the everyday 
servicing was done in the open at the time so it was all a bit rough. 

The fifty of us on the course were split into two halves, one of which would be flying in 
the morning whilst the others would be attending ground lectures on subjects like 
navigation, airmanship (the equivalent of seamanship to a sailor), engines, airframes, 

armaments, signals and the theory of flight so it was a full day.but first to that very 

first flight. 

It took the form of what was known as “familiarisation” and lasted only for, maybe, 
thirty minutes but it was memorable in that it was such a totally new experience for me 
because I had never been anywhere near an aeroplane before. Impressions...? Well, I 
suppose it all seemed a bit fragile but very exciting nevertheless. “Keep your feet well 
away from the rudder bar” had said the man in the front cockpit as I sat behind him tightly 
strapped into first, my parachute and then my seat, and then it was the routine of starting 
the engine by means of a ground staff man swinging the propeller after the call from my 
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instructor of “Contact”.Yes, this is what Biggies used to say tooThe eruption into 

life of the engine made everything shudder a bit and it was more Biggies stuff with 
“Chocks Away” and soon we were taxiing out with a man holding on to a wing-tip to 
assist with the steering of the thing until we had cleared the line of parked aircraft and we 
were on our way. 

As we went out to the point near the fence where we would start our take-off run, the 
instructor explained something of what he was doing through the speaking tubes ( which 
were lengths of hose going, in each case from a funnel-like mouth piece to the other’s 
“ear-phones” in his helmet), and then it was the revving of the engine to make the turn 
into wind and with throttle wide open, we went trundling across the grass airfield soon to 
have our tail up in the flying position and.then.off.we are flying!! 

“First time off the ground” I thought....How fantastic!! The fabric-covered wings 

seemed to be fairly short.but to see the landscape from the air was just 

marvellous. I remember a feeling of unreality accompanying the looking over the side of 
the open cockpit as we climbed away.... to think that there was nothing but fresh air under 

us.and very fresh at that too! [....There, just below and a bit to the left was the town.... 

with people all looking so small and a few vehicles moving along the highway, the 
railway line too was there and all of this from a totally new perspective which was so 
exhilarating to the would-be Biggies.Great stuff!! 

Having climbed up to a suitable height, he did a few turns this way and that, making 
them a bit steeper each time, explaining something of it all and then, having asked me how 
I was going, (to which I’m sure I would have replied something like “Just fine sir”), he 
asked if I would like him to loop the aircraft? “Oh yes sir” I said, so down we went in a 
dive to gain speed enough (110 M.P.H.) then it was up with the nose, past the horizon 

which was soon lost to view and now, with throttle wide open it was up into the blue. 

up...up...and over the top followed by the second half of the manoeuvre where the throttle 
was eased back and then down, straight towards the ground on the way round for the 
second half and up again to the horizon to regain straight and level flight. Yee-ee- 
ow!!....Bloody wonderful!! 

But then it was back to the circuit of the drome and with throttle off and the engine just 
idling, we glided in to make what, I’m sure, must have been an excellent landing. My very 
first flight was over.... The appetite had been whetted all right and I climbed out, cold but 
very much looking forward to having a go for myself. I must say here that I had hardly put 
a foot on the ground when “Sir” snapped, “And get that helmet off boy” (he always 
addressed me as that); “This is not an Aero Club”!! Whoops.’’Yessir” 

. It has to be said that until this I had had no contact at all with anybody of higher rank 
than sergeant and they had struck terror into me so this man, as a Flight Lieutenant, was 
somebody whom I held in absolute awe! In fact, he would have been considered as being 
pretty close to God Himself not only on first meeting but throughout my entire time with 
him. He was a very serious and conscientious fellow of, maybe early thirties in age which, 

to me, made him pretty damn old.well, middle aged anyway and he took both the job 

and himself very seriously indeed. Also, he never showed any sign of a lighter side to his 
make-up which made him all the more fearsome. 
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Once the flying instruction got under way, it was not long before I started to feel that I 

was not doing all that well because he complained, I thought, just constantly.’’Look at 

your speed boy.65 miles an hour, not 68.”.and “What have I told you about keeping 

that top needle in the middle at all times, boy”? and “DON’T hold off bank in a gliding 

turn boy”.And so on and so on. He seemed never to stop complaining and certainly did 

not believe in saying anything like, “Well now, that’s more like it” or anything which 
might give a little encouragement. He was just not that sort of fella and I became rather 
discouraged after a while and felt that I could well be scrubbed. Awful thought. 

However, I kept these fears to myself, not realising that the other blokes were doubtless 
getting the same treatment. 

We had been learning of the theory of flight in the class-room but most nights of the 
week “Sir” would have the five of us around to his little bed-room after dinner to go 
through the next day’s exercises and the theory of it all which was proof indeed of his 
dedication to the job. I don’t remember if the other instructors did the same but I don’t 
think they did somehow. These little sessions were not long, being something like half an 
hour or so but they certainly made quite clear what we were to be doing the following day. 
Also, if there had been queries on points left in doubt by the ground instructors we could 
ask “Sir” for clarification. Very helpful really. 

Actually, I found the whole subject of the “Theory of flight” utterly fascinating and to 
have it demonstrated in the air made it doubly so. 

If only I were better at it though.... 

Well this routine went on for, I suppose, ten days or so by which time one or two of the 
course had been sent off solo, (that much sought after milestone of the learner pilot), but I 
was still doing “circuits and bumps”, and doubtful that it would ever happen to me when, 
after one of these landings, I taxied back down wind to the boundary fence, turned cross- 
wind for the repeat of the routine pre-take-off checks when I noticed that the instructor’s 
head was buried in his cock-pit and indeed, was entirely lost to view and I did wonder 
what on earth he was doing when, suddenly, he was climbing out with the control column 
in his hand which he then threw on the ground!! 

Hell!! I thought. Not me?... Me? Who can’t do anything right!!..?? But, yes, it 

was.and “Sir” was standing there on the wing and shouting last minute instructions 

over the noise of the engine, “I think you’re safe enough..but DON’T FORGET WHAT I 
HAVE TOLD YOU, ANY DOUBT, GO ROUND AGAIN!! SO OFF YOU GO.... AND 
DON’T BEND IT “!! 

BLOODY HELL!! This was “it” then....so.Checks done, we turn the outfit into wind 

and then, with throttle wide open we set off.keep her straight.up with the tail into 

the flying attitude and soon we lift off and begin the climb.away. 

And what did I think about during the course of my one circuit of the drome? I can tell 
you exactly what I thought...It was the simple relief of not having that moaning, whining 
bastard grizzling about everything I did, that’s what I thought!! And I cared not a jot about 
the bit of skid in that turn and what did a couple of miles an hour matter anyway?. 
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What joy!! But mixed up with all that was the apprehension to do with the landing which 

was yet to come.always the most difficult thing for the learner and of course the 

instructor was standing there on the fence watching me come in.Perhaps he too, was 

apprehensive. He would have had every right to be, I’m sure, but having bounced only 
mildly and just the once, I managed to land the thing reasonably respectably and so that 
was that...My first solo... A thrill? Well, yes, but probably as much relief as thrill really. 
Relief that my flying had not been as bad as I had thought. 

The surprise of being sent off solo soon saw a return of confidence and the fear of 
being scrubbed diminished a great deal of course and because I was one of the earliest of 
us all to solo (I was either the third or the fourth) I remember feeling a mite smug as some 
of the others asked about it that evening. Actually, I was to learn later that instructors 
would “solo” a pupil in order to build confidence in him and this they would do just as 
soon as they considered the bloke to be safe enough to let him go. That judgement would 
have been difficult at times I’m sure and many fingers would have been crossed you can 
bet, as they watched their charges go. 

That had been a Friday, I remember, because I had week-end leave and had gone down 
to Melbourne where my father took me to his club after closing the shop on Saturday 
morning and there, amongst his friends,was a man called Frank Carolan who had been a 
First War pilot (now there you had really game fellers) who showed some interest in what 
I had been doing and I recall telling him (probably with ill-concealed pride) that I had 
soloed just the day before. 

Perhaps surprisingly, there were not a whole lot of accidents as far as I recall which 
says a lot for the system I guess, as well as for the sturdy little Tiger Moths themselves. 
They certainly put up with some atrocious landings from these learner pilots who could be 
seen, on occasion, bounding across the field in a series of awful kangaroo hops with bursts 
of engine power punctuating the dreadful performance but, somehow, not much harm was 
done to either the aircraft or the occupants. 

I do remember one fellow called Dick Due (I had known him at school too) who was 
on the following course who hit the ground in a landing attempt one day; he rebounded 
high into the air a couple of times and finished up somersaulting over on to his back in the 

middle of the drome.No fire, but Dick was anxious to escape from that possibility as he 

hung there, upside down in his straps so he pulled the pin on his harness and fell, 
(following the natural way of things) on to his head!! I don’t think he sustained anything 
much more than a helluva sore neck though, except having to suffer the quite 
unsympathetic amusement of his colleagues!! 

There was one prang, however, which I do remember well, resulting in the learner-pilot 
being killed, news of which came through just before I was to take off (solo) on an 

exercise one day so.being curious to see the wreck, I flew out to where it was known to 

be and descended to, maybe, 200 feet or something like that, to have a better look at it all 
before climbing up again to do whatever I was supposed to be doing. 

Well now, later on that day, I was told to report to the Chief Flying Instructor’s office 
where I was reprimanded for unauthorised low flying. He gave me a real dressing down 
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which was one hell of a lot better than being scrubbed which is what I had feared as my 
fate and was given, as a penalty, the job of thoroughly cleaning every square inch of his 
aeroplane which had a lot of engine oil on it from the aerobatics he had been doing in it 
that day. Furthermore, in order that it be a salutary lesson, the job had to be done before 

parade the following morning.!! So.it was a very early getting-up for me before first 

light of that following winter morning. Then, with buckets of water and much soap and 
elbow grease, I learned something of just how much surface area these little Tiger Moths 
had!! 

I also learned not to be doing something that I should not have been doing, especially 
in the one and only aircraft which was not painted bright yellow but instead, was in full 
camouflage colours of brown and green!!! No wonder I had been found out, especially 
when it was the C.F.I. himself who had seen me as he travelled up to the accident scene by 
car.!! 

We had spent a total of two months at Benalla learning to fly the little Tigers, with a 
total of fifty flying hours on them, half of which had been dual instruction, during which 
time a few of our number had been scrubbed who then (I think) would have transferred to 
either Navigation or W.A.G. schools. I don’t know if I ever knew of their fate although I 
do remember one chap who finished up in the Army because I happened upon him 
somewhere later on. Anyway, we finished our term of Elementary Flying Training so the 
next thing to concern us was whether we would continue on single-engined aircraft or 
would it be twins? 

With my ambition to finish up on fighters, I had a strong preference for singles but 
there is no doubt that the Air Force’s needs and opinion of our suitability would have 
over-ridden any choice of mere trainees. One just hoped for the best. Anyway, when my 
name came up for posting to Deniliquin to fly singles I was very pleased, so that was 
another worry out of the way.!!. Great! 

Actually, I consider that I was very fortunate to have been posted to singles because so 
many of the chaps who went on to twins were to finish up in England flying those terrible 
bomber missions where the casualties were very high, being around one crew in three lost 
over the course of doing a “tour” of thirty trips.Very lucky. 

Anyway, to get back to the story. After a few days leave, we arrived at Deniliquin one 
Friday where we settled in this time as the second course to arrive at this particular school 
so things were better organised than at Benalla. The weather was better too so the place 
was very comfortable. Only some of our number had been at Benalla so there were many 
new faces again which was to be very much part of life in the Air Force as against the 
Army and the Navy where, for the main part, a man joined a particular unit and that unit 
was then kept pretty much intact throughout the course of the war resulting in a strong 
Esprit de Corps. It was not quite the same for us and this was to manifest itself in all the 
years which followed and long after the war had ended too. 

We settled into our huts, put away our gear and were introduced to our flying 
instructors, mine being a man called Pilot Officer Stott who was a good deal younger than 
the Tiger Moth man, being something like 27 or 28 I would think. He was very much 
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more approachable and smiled easily so, for my part, I felt more relaxed with him 
immediately. I am quite sure that I didn’t see my first man smile...ever....in the course of 
the two months we were at Benalla. Perhaps he didn’t know how.!! 

Before leaving the subject of this first instructor I shall quote from his report of me at 
the end of my time under his care, “A very good type of keen, confident youngster. Quiet 

and determined and generally above average”.” “Confident”?.Well he got 

it a bit wrong there, I reckon and “Quiet”.y’mean he was speechless with worry that he 

was failing and as for the “generally above average” bit well, I don’t know what to say 
about that.I’m speechless again!! 

He goes on to say that my instrument flying was not up to the standard of my general 
flying so he was still able to offer a bit of adverse comment.!!. I must say though, that I 
was both surprised and quite pleased to get that sort of report from him and with the 
advantage of hindsight I believe he was a good instructor in being so much of a 
disciplinarian but I still think it was a flaw in his technique that he seemed never to stop 
complaining and seemed to find it impossible to offer any sign of encouragement. Later, 
when I did a bit of instructing myself, I certainly tried not to follow suit... 

However, I’m digressing again.Yes, we were introduced to our new instructor who 

showed us over one of these Wirraways which seemed so very big after the Tigers and 
with many more controls and instruments but we would be taught more on Monday. In the 
meantime, it was a week-end of leave. 

We then spent what was left of the afternoon finishing off the settling in process which 
included meeting up with some familiar faces from either Bradfield Park or school days 
and, in addition, making the acquaintance of those whom we had not met before, those 
being fellows from other Elementary Flying Schools. 

Again we were fifty in number and would be spending two periods of two months each 
here, the first being known as Intermediate Training at the conclusion of which we would 
get our “wings”, (that much sought after symbol which we hoped to wear on our 
uniforms) and then it would be on to what was called Advanced Training under different 
instructors. 

. But first we had to get that far....Already the fellows on the preceding (No.14) course 
were filling us with horror stories of the difficulties we were going to encounter. How the 
Chief Flying Instructor was a monster named Squadron Feader Scott (“Scrubber” Scott he 
was called) and all the rest of.it. 

There is something about life in the services which requires that you have to 
endure this sort of thing. At every opportunity, some fellows will seize the chance to 
frighten the new-comer with awful stories of what the new-comer is yet to face. I feel sure 
that it is simply an outlet for the fears that he, himself, felt only shortly before. He has 
been there and done something and you are yet to arrive at his exalted position (as he sees 
it) and he feels that he must exploit the advantage he feels over you. It’s all very childish 
and I was to learn that it did not stop at the end of our training either. 
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However, what to do when we were released on week-end leave but to walk into town 
where we stopped at the first pub we came to? It was called, if I remember, “The 

Royal”.Well,.on entering, we were greeted by the sounds of much merriment as 

some of the officers (including my Pilot Officer Stott) were sliding down the bannisters of 
the stairs, all of them clearly, had been there for some time and some of them were 
swearing too!! Officers behaving in this way and using words like “bloody”!!? I was quite 
shocked! Sergeants and trainees, yes, but not officers!! You see, whilst I was learning 
(slowly) I was still very naive!! 

Commissioned officers had, until this stage, been rather god-like creatures to me and 
certainly were treated with the utmost respect and even awe but I have to say that here, at 
Deniliquin, where things were a lot more relaxed, I was coming round to believing that 
they were human after all. But it was yet to happen when our little group walked into the 
Royal Hotel that day. 

The flying training got under way in these Wirraways following much the same routine 
as before but it was a case of learning the techniques and intricacies of these very much 
more sophisticated aircraft where, again, the two cockpits were in tandem but this time the 
pupil sat in the front, both being enclosed under sliding canopies. They were so much 
more powerful than the Tigers that I remember quite well, feeling a trifle scared at the 
prospect of being in charge of such power. Could it take charge of me? This feeling was 
soon to pass however, and with an instructor who was very easy going I was even starting 
to feel a confidence which I had not known at Benalla. 

The machine itself had a few nasty little habits but probably made a better training 
aircraft as a result of that and it was strong and reliable which were certainly requirements 
for such work. Ground subjects again occupied half of each day and some night lectures 
also were part of life. As for the week-ends, well, they were spent going to town where 
“The Royal” saw much of me and many of the others. Lots of beer was consumed, bawdy 
songs were sung and many stories told, most being of the utterly vulgar variety and in 
general, much fun was had. Life was good even if we were all fearful of “Scrubber Scott” 
and what he might do to us. 

When I soloed it was not to be with the same feelings which I had had at Benalla 
because I didn’t have the same fears as before; I was much more self-assured by this time 
so I enjoyed the experience especially as it elevated me to the ranks of those who had 
soloed before me. There was a sense of status which accompanied being sent off by 
yourself which I’m sure everybody felt. It usually came after about eight hours of dual 
instruction and if you were still struggling after eleven or twelve hours I think you became 
a candidate for a “Scrub Test” from the C.F.I.Nasty thought. 

I just forget how many were scrubbed at Benalla but probably something like four or 
five I would think and perhaps a few more than that at Deniliquin. Scrubber Scott? Well, 
he was nothing of the monster he was reputed to be. I have no doubt that he was just a 
fellow doing a job of work which included scrubbing a number of trainees. Come to think 
of it, had he not scrubbed such blokes they probably would have killed themselves and 
perhaps others as well. As it was, there were an awful lot of us who could hardly have 
been described as “Naturals” in this business of flying what were really fairly 
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sophisticated aeroplanes and it was later to be proven so with so many being killed, not 
through enemy action, but more from their own lack of ability which was no fault of their 
own really. It was a matter of men having been pushed through even if they were not all 
that good at what they were doing. A case where an emergency (war) requiring a 
somewhat urgent solution. This, we would not have recognised at the time; all we were 
concerned with was to get through that course. Nothing else was on our minds. 

On the lighter side, I must tell of the radio announcer at Deniliquin who,, when the very 
first ground staff men arrived there to get the whole place ready, this bloke thought he was 
being amusing when he announced over the air one morning that Air Force men were not 
known any more as “Blue Orchids” (this being what the army called us using the name of 

a popular song).no, they were not called that any more, he told his listeners, instead 

they are called “Daffodils”.Beautiful but yellow”!! Well now, that was a mistake. 

The fellers didn’t like that one bit so they sought him out and threw him into the Edwards 
River, fully clothed and according to the story, he was something of a dandy in the way he 
dressed too!! 

My instructor and I discovered that we had a mutual friend who lived on a farm some 
distance out of town over towards Jerilderie so, from time to time we would see to it that 
we paid them a little attention by buzzing around their chimneys (being careful to avoid 
the wind-mill). These visits were greeted with what we took to be welcoming waves from 
the figures on the ground but perhaps they were really waving us away as plain bloody 

pests! When flying solo I would sometimes go over there too.In both cases it was, of 

course, quite beyond the rules but all the greater fun for being so.natch.!! 

Then came the day when I was to go for my “Wings Test”, not, fortunately, with 
Scrubber but with his assistant. Lucky, because the first thing he told me to do was to take 
off under the blind-flying hood. Bloody Hell! I thought, I’ve never done that so what to do 
other than own up that I had not been taught that? So, he told me how to do it and away 
we went. I wouldn’t doubt doubt it was pretty rough and I had this feeling that it was 
hardly an auspicious beginning even though the testing officer had been very good in 

understanding the position and was not being hard on me.We went on to do various 

other things including one or two other manoeuvres which, again, I had not been taught. 
Perhaps those were the things we should have been doing when we were “shooting up” the 
Massina homestead! 

When we had landed, I really wondered whether I had passed or not.... but pass I did. I 
bet P/O Stott had his ear bent a bit.though.He was a very nice feller but as a teacher he 
was the antithesis of my first bloke in that he was so easy going as to be sloppy really. 

Accidents? Yes, we had a few at Deniliquin including a couple of chaps killed. I 
suppose it was inevitable with more advanced aircraft and more freedom for us trainees to 

be making fatal mistakes.because that’s what it was for the most part. “Pilot Error” it is 

called. One of the fatal ones was the result of engine failure just after take-off and the 
feller tried the big “ no-no” in turning back for the aerodrome. He then span in and burned 
but otherwise the machines were, I reckon, remarkably reliable which is a credit to the 
men who were maintaining them. They knew more about maintenance, perhaps, than we 
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did about flying them!! And that opinion would apply to many so-called “fully fledged” 
pilots of those days too as a matter of fact. 

Getting back to what we did on our week-ends (which again were alternately long and 
short) I mustn’t let you think that we spent all our time in the pub. No, we would use the 
facilities of what some of the ladies of the town had set up for us as “Air Force House” 
which was simply an ordinary, but quite sizable house in the town which had a library, 
some games like table tennis and billiards plus stuff like writing paper for writing home 
and all that sort of thing. Also they would serve light refreshment such as tea and biscuits 
and it was all staffed by volunteer women.but not one young one to be seen!! 

I do remember one of the ladies, who must have taken a bit of a shine to me, having me 
round to her house to meet her three daughters. I don’t know which of the four of us was 
the most embarrassed because “Mum” was so pushy about it all. Awful. 

The weather being warm by now, we also spent some time lazing around the swimming 
facility they had there on the river where the bank was all terraced and there were diving 
boards and floating pontoons etc.all set up for the worthy citizens of the town by the 
council. All very pleasant and relaxing. 

Tragically though, one Saturday, whilst some of us were sitting and lying about there, 
the alarm was raised about two boys who had not surfaced. I joined in the search for 
them., going only by feel (no water goggles this time). Both were recovered from the base 
of the diving tower; they were brothers. What had happened was that the younger one had 
fallen in whereupon his older brother had jumped in to save him and both were drowned. 
We heard later that neither boy could swim properly and the real tragedy was, I thought, 
that the older boy had acted so impulsively and not made any of the many, many people 
there aware of what was happening. Their ages? I would think around eight and ten. I had 
not seen a dead body to that time and I remember feeling, as the other fellows did, very 
upset about it all. Doubtless, the older boy had been told by his Mum to look after his 
young brother.A bad day. 

To return to the lighter side... I must tell you the story about those same ground staff 
fellows who had thrown the radio announcer into the river. They had won a few hearts 
amongst the local girls and, feeling at risk of losing them to the soon-to-arrive pilot 
trainees, they put about the story that if the girls ever saw any Air Force blokes with a bit 
of white stuff in the front of their caps.well, that meant that they had venereal disease! 

Oh! what we fellers had to put up with!! 

Well, as I neared the end of training towards the end of 1941 the next question was, on 
the assumption that I would complete the course okay, where would I finish up? The 
possibilities were Operational Training Unit for further training to become a fighter pilot 
(obviously my choice), Central Flying School to be trained to become an instructor (Nah!) 
or,worst of all, to become what was called a “Staff Pilot” which was a sort of hack pilot 
who who could be towing drogues for trainee gunners to shoot at or something equally 
boring and this was seen as the fate of the blokes who had just scraped through flying 
training. However something dramatic was about to happen; something which was to 
change the course of the war altogether. 
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PEARL HARBOUR 

It was just as we were completing our course at the end of 1941 when the big raid on 
Pearl Harbour brought the Japanese into the conflict. This was to make a 

very big difference to decisions which were then being made at the highest government 
level about our armed forces because so many of our troops were in the Middle East. 

We were to leam later that our Prime Minister (John Curtin), in communications with 
the British P.M. (Churchill), had had to insist, (demand in fact) that they be returned to our 
own part of the world. The reason was, of course, simple enough; we would probably need 
Australian forces to defend our own country. First things first mate! 

As for our own expectations well, all along we had anticipated being sent to either 

England or the Middle East but suddenly, it was a matter of “Hold Everything”.and 

rumour had it that we would be kept here in Australia which we all found rather 
disappointing. 

Christmas saw us returned to our homes for a few days leave where, doubtless, parents 
would have held fears of this being, perhaps, the last Christmas they would celebrate with 
sons who were in the forces. Nothing of such thoughts would have been expressed of 
course but it would have been natural enough for any parent to have their worries along 
those lines. I would have been quite oblivious of all that. I was, doubtless, simply enjoying 
myself in this, my new life which I had discovered. 

Then it was back to Deniliquin for the completion of training which was going to mean 
elevation in rank for all of us. It was normal for around 20-25 per cent of each course to be 
commissioned with the rank of Pilot Officer while the remainder would become sergeants. 
For my own part, I had never given any thought at all to any possibility of being 
commissioned so I was both thrilled and very surprised indeed to find my name on the 
commissioned list. I had held the view then (and later too) that it would have been better 
to have made all of us sergeants, leaving promotion beyond that that to those who 
demonstrated in the work which followed that they were deserving of it. This opinion did 
not stand in the way of my feeling of pride, however, and it must have been in January 
1942 that, with a certain amount of money for the purchase of uniforms, I went down to 
Melbourne to seek a suitable tailor. Somebody suggested the name of O’Brien & Earle 
who, unknown to me, were particularly well thought of among the gentry of the town so in 
I went by appointment to be measured up. When it came to the measurement of the “inside 
leg” the man asked,’’And on which side do you dress, sir”? Now, I had never been 
measured up for a suit before so it meant nothing to me, hence I gave the poor man 
nothing but a puzzled look whereupon he repeated the question. Again, this brought 
nothing from me other than, perhaps a lame reply to the effect that I didn’t understand. He 
was reduced to asking, in plain language, on which side did my “private parts” reside! 

Poor fellow. 

When I collected the uniforms I have to say that they were beautifully made and were, 
by far, the best uniforms I saw in my time with the Air Force. This included many which 
had come from the renowned Savile Row in London and I had many an enquiry as to 
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where they had been made. Later ones which the same firm made for me were not up to 
the same standard in either cloth or finish, however. 

We returned to Deniliquin just briefly, this time to live in the Officers’ Mess amongst 
those who, just a week or so earlier we had called “Sir” and I do recall feeling a little 
awkward and of course kept a pretty low profile but it was not to last long because my 
anxiously awaited posting came through. 

It was to the newly established Operational Training Unit (O.T.U.) at Sale. Great! 
Another piece of luck on my way to fighters! 

On arrival at Sale in the middle of February 1942 we found that again, we were the first 
course in there so things were a little unfinished (the showers were of the galvanised 
bucket and pull the string variety f rinstance) but it was nothing like Benalla with all the 
mud and cold of course and there we flew Wirraways again in which we were taught 
something of the rudiments of aerial combat and things more to do with actual operational 
flying. That was the theory anyway. In actual fact, I don’t think we learned all that much 
in the 25 hours of flying which we did there in the course of a month. An O.T.U. should 
have been equipped with fighter aircraft but at that time the R.A.A.F.simply did not have 
such things. A little later they were to get Kittyhawks but we were yet to see them. 

One thing I must tell you about that period is that one of our chaps (Jack Unkles, later 
to be killed) was a farmer whose family property was not far from Sale. Now, his father 
saw one day, three Kittyhawks circling overhead and then was amazed to see the leading 
one land on the highway nearby. The pilot, an American, asked his whereabouts and on 
being told, admitted that he was heading for Wagga Wagga so where was that? 
WAGGA!?, exclaimed the amazed Mr Unkles....That’s miles and miles away in N.S.W.! 

On learning that fuel was getting low, Mr. Unkles suggested that they go to Sale which 
is what they did but this had been just prior to our arrival so we didn’t actually see them 
which was a pity because we had yet to see a fighter aircraft. 

These American pilots along with many others of that period, were not trained as we 
were, in navigating, using map, compass and a device called a Course and Speed 
Calculator plus relying on actually identifying various land-marks on the ground as we 
went. Instead (it was said), they relied on what was known as a radio compass where, if 
you were heading for say, Melbourne, you tuned it in to any one of the radio stations 
transmitting from there and thereafter simply kept the needle of the instrument in the 
middle. If these fellows had been using that system, having come from Sydney, they 
obviously had tuned in to the wrong radio stations along the way and either had paid no 
attention to maps or perhaps they didn’t even have maps. Nothing was impossible in those 
days of throwing fellers into the fray with little regard for detail! Further to that, we were 
to learn later that many fighter aircraft (such as Kittyhawks and Airacobras where the pilot 
did his own navigating) were to litter the route between Townsville and Darwin after 

American pilots had become lost in those almost featureless stretches.Whilst our 

training in navigation had been elementary enough and of course we had had limited 
actual experience, these poor fellows had had even less experience, not only in navigating 
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but even in actual flying hours. One could say that they had really been thrown in “off the 
deep end”. More than was the case with us. 

Anyway, when we finished our course we were invited to celebrate at the Sale Club 
where we had been made honorary members. 

Well! Those lusty, hard drinking farmers and their mates didn’t Oarf make a mess of 
us!! We had had more than enough beer when it ran out whereupon one of our worthy 
hosts said that rum was the real man’s drink and insisted that we all have a little bottle 
each. We were given these flask type bottles, one to a man, which we were required to 
consume as a matter of honour. I remember that Clive Winter-Irving and I chose to drink 
the stuff with lemon cordial and after that I know we staggered back to the aerodrome in a 
terrible state. It was absolutely disastrous and awful beyond description. I had never been 
so sick and to this day I find brown rum disgusting stuff. Agghh!! The lessons one learns 
can be very painful!! 

Before leaving the subject of my time at Sale I should mention that I had had as my 
room mate there, not one of our own chaps but a Scottish navigator from the permanent 
R.A.F. who had been in the recently lost-to-the-Japanese Malaya and Singapore. That 
whole campaign had been swift and disastrous and he was probably lucky to be out of 
there and alive. They had had a hard time of it I”m sure but....but.... 

This fellow would go on and on about the terrors we were going to encounter when it 
came our turn to meet up with the Japs and he told me time and again how, in the 
Kittyhawks which we expected to be flying, we wouldn’t have a chance.against the all- 
conquering Zeros. “Ya won’t know what’s hit you laddie, when you get one of them up 
yorrr arrr-se”, he would say. Not very encouraging! 

So here was another example of what I have mentioned earlier where the experienced 
man finds satisfaction in scaring the new chum. I suppose it makes him feel bigger and 
more important somehow and maybe, in this case, it could be that he was releasing some 
of the fear which,doubtless, he had felt in the preceding couple of months. I listened 
perforce, to this stuff and whilst I felt that he was making altogether too much of what he 
had experienced (“shooting a line” as it was known in Air Force jargon), there is no doubt 
that it was a case of throwing enough mud and some does stick. Yes, I would have felt a 
bit disturbed about all that but such thoughts were quickly relegated to the back of the 
mind and not allowed to dwell too long.lest they take root and grow, as it were. 

The other side of that coin was that we were addressed one day by some fellow who 
was supposed to know the strengths and weaknesses of our foes and he told us, among 
other things, that the Japanese were notoriously weak-sighted (the cartoon versions did 
always seem to show them having little round, metal-framed spectacles) and for some 
reason which was never explained, that they were said to be not good at turning to the 
right (or was it the left, I forget) but really, such arrant nonsense this was to be telling us! 

So with our training now at its conclusion, where would we be sent? 
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FIGHTERS AT LAST 


I think most of us were posted to the three Kittyhawk squadrons, then being formed in 
various parts of the country and for me it was Brisbane and 76 Squadron. 

And so we embarked by train for that fair city of my birth. This time though, with the 
luxury of a sleeper (because, you see, I was an officer!) and then out to the only 
aerodrome which the city boasted at the time, Archerfield, which, like its Melbourne 
equivalent of Essendon, was merely a large grassed area in an outer suburb with a few 
hangars on one side. It was used for the limited amount of airline traffic of those days and 
there, in a line, were about half a dozen Kittyhawks. Great! At last we get to have a look at 
a real single-seat fighter! 

Equipped with a V12 engine of something like 27 litres producing 1250 horse-power 
and equipped with six.5 inch Browning machine guns, they looked marvellous. Exciting. 
Perhaps I felt a mite apprehensive too in that here there could be no dual instruction before 
being let loose in these things so the spoon feeding was over, one might say. 

We couldn’t resist having a sit in the cockpit to begin to get a feel for what was to come 
and whilst most of the instruments were familiar, being similar to the ones in our training 
Wirraways, there were others which were a total mystery but one thing which stands out 
in my impressions of that day is that of sitting in the pilot’s seat to find that the view 
straight ahead was absolutely nil! With a tail-wheel type under-carriage of those days, the 
long and upward pointing nose simply covered an arc of something like 20 degrees. 

There were a few other pilots who had already arrived some of whom had a limited 
amount of operational experience (which placed them in a special category for us) and a 
few others had more flying experience in being instructors from flying schools but in the 
main, we were fellers straight off our flying courses so were pretty raw. 

We spent the first week or ten days in being taught something of the things we had to 
know if were to fly these aircraft and this was a matter of learning the details of the fuel 
systems, the power settings for various conditions like take-off, the climb and so on. The 
various temperatures and pressures of the different things and their tolerances had to be 
memorised. Something else which was entirely new to us new boys too, was the use of 
oxygen to cater for the higher altitudes at which we were expected to be operating so it 
was all another learning process which had to be gone through before we could take to the 
air for the first time in one of these Kittyhawks. 

It should be explained to a reader who may not be familiar with the flying of aircraft 
that all aircraft differ from other types which one may have flown earlier and hence, one 
has to be “converted to type”. In no way could it be said that it is similar to driving a car 
where to drive one car is so very much like driving another. The fact is that an aeroplane is 
a very much more complicated machine than a car and of course the penalties for making 
mistakes are very much more severe too! 

We had to be familiar with speeds for various manoeuvres, with fuel consumption, with 
emergency procedures and the various functions which one could control from the cock¬ 
pit which included (and this was a first for most of us), radio. In fact we had three 
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receiving sets and two transmitters, each having to be tuned by twiddling knobs. No push¬ 
button operation here! And talking of buttons, the microphone was worn around the neck 
as two buttons on an elastic band and was known as a “throat mike”. Very effective, if 
rather sweaty in the heat. 

As for the lay-out of the cock-pit, well, we had to be able to reach out and touch 
everything whilst blind-folded. Every instrument, lever, button or switch and its location 
had to be memorised for we had been told, time without number, to “Keep your head out 
of the office” as it was known. In other words, you were to supposed to spend an absolute 
minimum of time looking for any control so that you paid maximum attention to what was 
happening “out there”. 

In addition we had to pass a fairly simple written test on the fuel system, especially, 
and how to operate the various tanks and pumps which drew the 100 octane petrol from 
them for delivery to the engine which consumed at “economical cruise” settings of boost 
and revs., 42 gallons (nearly 200 litres) per hour. When I think of it now, what an amount 
of fuel that would be if we had to buy it at the service station! I forget how much fuel the 
tanks held in all but it would have been something like 140 or 150 gallons I think because, 
if I remember correctly, the safe endurance of the aircraft was three hours and fifteen 

minutes. This would have allowed something of a safety margin of course.it will be 

understood that to run out of fuel whilst in the air is rather different from that situation 
whilst driving a car!! 

The day came when it was my turn to have a fly in one of these things but it all passed 
without incident really. My main recollection is that of some disappointment at the 
cruising speed which was around 180-190 M.P.H. on the Air Speed Indicator. I don’t 
know what I had expected but it was certainly more than that; after all, the Wirraways of 
our training days had shown 140 M.P.H. Was I expected to go and fight the fearsome 
Japanese in their Zeros at those speeds, I thought? 

Further to that, the fellers who had been on Spitfires in England thought that these 
Kittyhawks were the stone end as a fighter aircraft; not worth a cracker, they said and 
dubbed them “Shittyhawks” which didn”t really help one’s morale a whole lot either, I 
must say! 

However, a few days after my first flight we flew a small number of aircraft up to 
Townsville where we left them for collection by pilots of 75 Squadron who were then up 
at Port Moresby having a terrible time of it trying to defend the place against the relentless 
daily air-raids by the Japanese. Most of these 75 Sqdn. fellers had no more training than 
we had at the time but their number had come up when it was seen as being imperative 
that Moresby should have some air defence which, until that point, had been just nil. 

These poor fellows did the best they could and, whilst doing a great job, they sustained 
great losses and so it was that the aeroplanes which we took up to Townsville were 
replacements for them. I forget how many days they spent up at Moresby but, even with 
replacements, they finally were reduced to one Kittyhawk. Just one!! 

They had lost quite a few of their pilots too amongst whom was their very much 
respected Commanding Officer, “Old John” Jackson who, having been shot down once 
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before and having been on the “Missing” list for maybe, ten days finally, was rescued and 
returned to his unit only to be shot down again whilst following some crazy direction from 
head-quarters in Melbourne where they knew absolutely nothing of the conditions under 
which these poor blokes were operating. 

I think he had been told that the pilots had not been aggressive 

enough.something.like that.Bloody Hell! It makes me mad to think of such 

things which happen in war where first class people are sacrificed by incompetence. 

I’m digressing again so back to me and what I was doing. 

TOWNSVILLE MARCH 1942 

It would have been a couple of weeks after solo-ing that the squadron moved up to 
Townsville where we were allotted a strip called “The Weir Strip” which was a few 
kilometres out of the town alongside (you guessed it) the weir on the Ross River. It was 
simply a runway cut out of the bush and surfaced with gravel and was maybe, 500 metres 
long. 

When we arrived, there was no accommodation so tents had to be erected by all of us. 
We were four pilots to a tent which we had to paint in camouflage colours of green and 
brown under the supervision of an expert in such things before we pitched them. 

The ground staff (“Erks” we called them) were already there so it was not long before 
everything was working reasonably well. Marquees were used for things like the Officers’ 
Mess (where Sergeant pilots also were members), the Orderly Room and for 
accommodating some of the workshops etc. 

We were told that we were now in a “war zone” and consequently were to be on 
“Stand-by” for all hours of daylight so whilst we were continuing our training by 
practising things like formation flying and dog-fighting, there were always, I think, two 
pilots available for immediate take-off. These two would be fully equipped and were 
required to spend the four hour stint in the tiny school-house which happened to be at the 
end of the strip. Their two aircraft were parked along-side so if the call came (“ scramble”) 
they could be off and away in the minimum of time. Even that procedure was part of the 
training. To get it all down to a couple of minutes or whatever it was. 

As a matter of fact, when I think about it, if we were allotted a training session for say, 
tomorrow morning we would not know the take-off time but would simply hang around 
the pilots marquee until the the gong went and then it was a case of dropping everything 
and running to your aircraft shouting to the “Erks” to have them do their bit. They would 
help you with your parachute and seat harness and things like that to accelerate the whole 
process of getting the engine started. Then it was the signal to them to pull away the wheel 
chocks and off you taxied down the track, heading for the end of the strip. 

I haven’t explained that during wartime, aircraft are dispersed ( as against being parked 
together) so as to minimise damage from enemy action. Hence, at the Weir strip there 
were tracks created through the bush which led to a series of parking bays which were 
some 50 metres apart, each with its camouflage net suspended from trees to cover the tell- 
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tale evidence from prying eyes of photo-reconnaissance aircraft or even, if it were to come 
it, from attack aircraft. 

It was when we first arrived at Townsville that we had our first proper C.O. arrive. 

Now, this chap was English, R.A.F. and had been in Singapore when it had fallen to 
the Japanese a few months earlier; he was fair-haired and blue eyed (Hitler would have 
approved of him had he been German!) and he looked very young to be given a command. 
He was terribly, terribly English and whilst likable, he was alarmingly naive. 

He had been with us for maybe a couple of weeks when he decided that we should be 
able to fly our aircraft at night so he pointed to five of us and told us that we were to take 
off with him at the very last of daylight and do some formation flying after which we were 
to land at the main aerodrome at Townsville (Garbutt) where there were night flying 
facilities. That is, there were lights along the edge of the runway. 

When I say “lights” I should go on to say that they were nothing like what one sees at 
the airport these days; no, they were lights especially designed so that they were invisible 
at any height greater than, I think, 1500 feet. The theory had it that enemy aircraft would 
not be able to see an airfield. They were known as “Glim Lights and were like torch 
globes really, set out at something like 100 metre intervals. 

Well....my log book shows that I had had no night flying at all on Tiger Moths and a 
total of four hours and fifteen minutes of night flying on Wirraways after the usual dual 

instruction and that had been quite some months earlier.In short, I was certainly not 

equipped to go night flying in anything, never mind a Kittyhawk! As a matter of fact, I, 
and the others, were still far from competent even in daylight! 

But.but.’’Ours is not to reason why” they say and of course one did what the 

boss told you to do so, come the end of the day, we took off into the fast-gathering night 
with navigation lights on and with the exhausts of the engines showing for the first time 
the bright blue flame which had been invisible in daylight. 

We formed up as arranged which put me on the C.O’s left and began flying around 
under the heavy overcast which made it a very black night indeed and I found it all very 
stressful, my eyes sticking out of my head in concentration. 

I was supposed to be a wing-span away from my leader but from time to time I would 
suddenly realise that i was all too close to him so would need to veer away, trying to be 
mindful of my poor No.2 who was on the other side of me. He was trying to formate on 
me. 

After maybe, thirty minutes of this, the order came from the leader to extinguish our 
nav. lights which left nothing other than the blue flame from his exhausts plus the very 
dim outline of his aircraft on which to gauge one’s position and if I had thought it difficult 
to maintain station before, well, this was a whole lot worse again!! 

It really was a crazy thing to have us do, especially in the light of our inexperience. 
Anyway, after a while the order came to break formation preparatory to landing in the 
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same order as we had taken off. “Thank Christ for that”, I thought so in went the Boss 
after which his No. 2 made his approach which made it my turn next. 

Glad to be released from the torture of the formation flying but now rather 
apprehensive about the landing, I made my approach and had descended to maybe 150 
feet when a red Aldis lamp was flashed at me from the control tower indicating that I must 
abort the landing and “Go round again”. 

It just so happened that I had never “Gone round again” in a Kittyhawk even in 
daylight and what with one thing and another, I was getting a bit unnerved by all this but I 

did what was required in climbing away, retracting under-carriage and flaps.another 

circuit of the drome.then.Once more I made an approach with the same result so 

by the time the third attempt to land came I was (I realised later) thoroughly unsettled and 
could think of nothing other than getting down safely on to Terra Fiona! 

Again, it was only later that I learned that I had no idea of the proper technique of 

landing any aircraft at night.but that night I closed the throttle for the expected 

touch-down which resulted in sheets of yellow flame coming from the exhausts in front of 

me. “Where the hell is the bloody ground “ I was saying to myself when.I stalled and 

dropped well, I don’t know, perhaps a couple of metres to the ground and broke an 
undercarriage leg!! Bloody Hell!! 

Impressions of that moment?.Relief....and more relief.at least I’m okay.but 

I’ve pranged.that happens to other blokes, not to me, but it has happened and there’s 

going to be an inquiry and all that stuff. Will I be kicked out of the squadron?.That’s 

what I thought. 

In a few minutes a fire tender was on the scene.Was I okay? 

Yes, I’m okay but, they told me, it was more than could be said about the poor bastard 
who had been killed when the previous Kitty had got out of control, careered off the 
runway, pranged, and in the course of it all, had hit this civilian who was part of the team 
which was working, day and night, mining the run-ways in case the Japs invaded and the 
place had to be evacuated. 

Decapitated, they said. 

So that’s what all the being waved off was about.Jesus! 

So I wasn’t the only one then.and there are three others up there still. 

And the final result? 

Well, the C.O.had landed safely enough. His No. 2 had pranged and killed the civilian; 
I pranged; my No. 2 ran off the runway and hit a pile of stuff; the next bloke landed okay 
and the last of us also pranged so out of the six of us there were two who managed to get 

down safely.Four seriously damaged aircraft and one man killed.A great 

night’s work!! 

It came as no surprise that the blue-eyed, blond boy of a Commanding Officer was 
posted elsewhere within a few days. 
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We had arrived in Townsville in mid March when it was the most advanced safe-haven 
for operations against the Japanese who had been all-conquering in their advance through 
Singapore, the Phillipines, Indonesia and finally Papua New Guinea and the Solomons, 
not to mention all the many selected islands which they occupied wherever they had 
chosen. 

They were established on the north coast of New Guinea by this time and were 
progressively advancing eastwards along that coast and had made themselves a big base at 
Lae. 

It was from there that their aircraft were raiding Moresby almost every day with, 
typically, 27 bombers with an escort of a dozen or so Zeros. These Zeros would finish 
their visit quite often by strafing anything considered worthy of shooting up and then, in 
the absence of any opposition (until 75 Sqdn. arrived) they would finish off their day with 
a few aerobatics before returning to Lae. 

The Americans had begun to arrive in large numbers with some bombers which, 
because of the constant raids on Moresby, were based at Townsville and from there they 
would bomb up for the raids they were making on Japanese bases within reach. I think 
they probably refuelled somewhere up on Cape York Peninsular on the way. All of this 
made Townsville an extremely busy place with aircraft everywhere, mostly American. 

All of this and other activities to do with getting a major push under way made 
Townsville an intolerably crowded place for quite a while. It really was seething with 
military personnel, mainly American and Australian but there were also Dutch and British 
and inevitably, there were taunts from one nation’s men to another nation’s men which 
resulted in fights a-plenty. In the streets and in the pubs especially, there were the most 
terrible brawls, made worse by the fact that American N.C.O.’s carried large.45 calibre 
automatic pistols which sometimes were produced and used in these fights. There were 
quite a lot of murders even in the main street of the town where, on occasion, there would 
be a hundred brawling bodies and a few gun-shots for good measure. It really was like the 
Hollywood version of the “Wild West”. 

In fact, it was bad enough that our new C.O. decreed that when we went to town on 
leave, we had to take our revolvers and the “Erks” were required to carry their bayonets 
and at all times we were to be in threes as a minimum. Lovely!! There were black 
Americans there also who were camped on the “other” side of the river and were not 
allowed to enter the town itself I think. Their tasks were simply to do labouring jobs; in 
fact, their units were known as “Labour Battalions”.Real apartheid!! 

However, many was the beer I consumed in the pubs of the town whilst we were there. 
I wouldn’t want the reader to think that it was not safe to walk down the street but there 
certainly was a lot of incipient “Aggro” about and you watched what you said. 

My happiest memories of the period were of going for an over-night stay every now 
and again to a guest-house, called Arcadia, which was on the nearby Magnetic Island and 
there wasn’t even any grog there either!! Three or four of us would go over on the ferry to 
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stay in the simple little cabins they had to enjoy swimming in the beautifully warm water 
behind the shark-proof net which was strung across the cove. A change of scene and diet 
also was also welcome. Very relaxing. 

SOME NEW BLOOD 

It must have been a week or so after our R.A.F. bloke departed that we had our new 
commander in Peter Turnbull, D.F.C., a man who had distinguished himself in North 
Africa. There arrived also a bunch of new pilots, most of whom had been flying Spitfires 
in England, including one Bluey Truscott, D.F.C. and bar who had made a great name for 
himself in shooting down 15 German aircraft. He was a very colourful character and, as an 
ex league footballer, had been much written up in the press as something of a national 
hero. He was the most likable of blokes too with no “tickets on himself’ despite the 
publicity which surrounded him. 

It must have become obvious to those who controlled such things that this squadron 
had been much in need of stiffening up with some pilots who had operational experience, 

hence we suddenly had, perhaps a dozen ex-Spit blokes with us.Well!!.If 

they weren’t a wild bunch! 

There was something about being on “Operations” which had a great effect on men. A 
certain arrogance was assumed as was a very heavy dose of bravado....lots of bravado. 

I was to realise later that this was just a defence mechanism against the fear which 
everybody must have felt in the presence of what, really, was a fairly risky state of affairs. 

After all, there were blokes being killed around you.A fellow to whom you were 

speaking a hour or two earlier was now dead.maybe you shared a tent with him but 

he was now in pieces amongst the wreckage of his aircraft somewhere out there. 

Not much good can come of dwelling on it all so the thing was to get on with whatever 
was at hand, cover up with this bravado, sing some more bawdy songs with the blokes 
over the beer and forget it. 

Not that anyone did forget it of course.It was sheer pretence. I think we thought 

that we would have been considered weak if we were to show signs of distress. Especially 
in front of these new, experienced blokes from England and the Desert. So this 

swashbuckling, devil-may-care, larrikin,.yes larrikin “Front” was adopted.It was 

totally false of course and I would think we all recognised it as being so but nevertheless it 
pervaded the whole of our lives. 

After the war I came to realise the full extent of this when meeting up again with fellers 
who had returned to their peace-time roles. They could be almost unrecognisable because 
they had become again the people that they had really been all along! 

Gone was the wild, hard drinking, hard swearing, sometimes swaggering lair that one 
had known earlier!! 

Well, to return to the narrative. These new blokes quickly were established and were 
telling us in no time at all that these “Shittyhawks” were hopeless things. Not a patch on a 
Spit, they said and furthermore, a rumour became current that we were going to get Spits 
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as replacements before long. This was to prove to be utterly, utterly wrong but Blue 
Truscott, reckoning that the sonner we got rid of these aircraft, the sooner we would get 
the Spitfires so he dreamt up the (jokey) idea of making an award to anybody who 
pranged a Kittyhawk (and preferably damaged it beyond repair).A Silver Star!! 

This was a reference to a pretty lowly American award which seemed to us Australians 
to be given to practically anybody for doing practically anything. 

Officially, of course, it was an entirely different matter. Any accident had to be 
investigated to find the cause and if pilots were found to have been negligent or had 
disobeyed orders or anything like that, there was a penalty. Perhaps demotion in some 
cases. 

And there were accidents, some of which were fatal and some not, some even were a 
bit bizarre like the time that one of our flight commanders had his formation of six out 
over the sea a bit to the north-east of Magnetic Island. He gave the order “Line Astern” 
which, as the term would indicate, meant that everybody forms up one behind the other. 

In order to keep free of the cork-screwing slip-stream of the fellow in front of you, 
each man flies a little lower than the man ahead. This also makes it easier to see him 
because you certainly couldn’t see him if you were to be above him; he would have 
disappeared beneath your nose. 

So it was line astern. The only trouble was that the leader himself was flying at 
only maybe, two or three hundred feet and the bloke at the end of the queue, eyes turned 

upward trying to keep station on the bloke ahead, he hit the water.and hard too. He 

literally bounced off the surface of the sea but found that he was still flying so turned the 
aircraft for home, some fifty kilometres away, and with another fellow to keep an eye on 
him, he made it back to our strip where he landed safely. Very lucky feller. 

We all were amazed to see the damage.His prop blades bent (forward) nearly 90 

degrees, the metal skin around the air scoops beneath the nose were crushed in very 
heavily and even the underside of the wings were showing all the frame-work of the ribs 
beneath. In addition, the bell-housing around the reduction gears was cracked which made 
the engine blokes marvel at how the whole prop hadn’t fallen off! 

Then there was the time that we were all in “Squadron Formation” (i.e. 12 of us) at our 
very maximum altitude which was something like twenty seven or eight thousand feet 
when one of the aircraft began to behave strangely. He was wandering all over the sky and 
in doing so was making a real mess of the pattern we were trying to keep. He ignored 
repeated calls over the radio from the leader and finally slipped into a spiralling dive with 
his number two following him on instruction from the C.O. 

He went on down through a layer of cloud which caused the chap following to 
break away and the poor bloke went straight into the side of Mt. Black at terrific speed. It 
must have been something to do with his oxygen supply having failed but I would have 
thought that he would have “come to” before he “hit the deck”. 
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Then there was the young feller who made such a heavy landing one day on our strip 
that he broke an under-carriage leg (that sounds familiar!) but managed to reel back into 
the air again where, having selected “Up” only one leg would retract of course. 

He did another circuit, put down his one leg again and made an approach to land 
Several of us ran out on to the strip to wave him off, horrified at the thought of what 

would happen if he landed on the narrow run-way. .Round he went again and 

by this time one of the senior blokes had jumped into a parked aircraft, got the radio going 
to tell the bloke to land in the wide open spaces of the main aerodrome at Townsville. No 
contact, so we wrote on the side of the aircraft with chalk, “LAND GARBUTT WHEELS 
UP” 

This aircraft was barely airborne when the damaged one made its umteenth approach, 
still with its one leg down and the other skewed backwards at something like forty five 
degrees.There was to be no stopping him. 

He “landed” then after a short few metres there was the sudden and quite inevitable 

swing into the waiting trees which lined the sides of the strip.BANG! The sound was 

not an explosion as I and others thought, no; it was the sound of the snapping of a gum- 
tree, something like two feet through which he had hit very, very close to dead centre 
which came through the disc of the prop and hit the wing root. 

There was no sign of the occupant for a moment as the fire tender raced towards the 
scene then....out he popped and ran. 

Now that was wise because he had gone only a few metres when,WHOOMPH, up she 
went on fire. The bloke was totally unhurt despite coming to the quickest stop I ever saw 
short of diving straight into the ground! Such was the effect of first class safety harness 
plus the inherent strength of the aircraft itself. 

There were many prangs of a minor nature too but I remember only one pilot being 
killed at Townsville although there had been another, early in the piece at Brisbane He too 
had simply dived into the ground some distance from Brisbane and I never did hear any 
theory as to why. 

A TRIP TO ROCKHAMPTON 

It was after 75 Sqdn. had come back from its stay at Moresby that they went down to 
Kingaroy to lick their wounds, re-equip with new aircraft and, importantly, to rest a while 
when I was told to go and pick up one of their aircraft which had been pranged at 
Rockhampton. It had since been repaired and was ready for delivery back to them. 

So, off I went as a passenger in a civilian DC2 one Saturday afternoon. 

When I got there it was to find that the little crew of ground staff who had been fixing 
the thing for the past week or two under the command of a sergeant had been having a 
really great time in the town. It was not an Air Force town you see, so they had been feted 
during their stay, (I think the battle of Britain was still fresh in people’s minds so fighter 
aircraft were seen as pretty hot stuff) so, the sergeant asked, would I give the town a bit of 
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a beat up when I test flew the thing the next morning? This they had been promising the 
townsfolk. 


Well, that was okay with me.go and show off a bit.I was just as much of a lair 

and a skite as the next bloke, especially when there was no Commanding Officer 
around.!! 

Now, when I got to the hotel where the blokes were staying I was told that a couple of 
the town’s city fathers wanted to meet me so downstairs I went to the bar where we had a 
couple of beers and in the ensuing conversation these councillors suggested that I join 
them at the Town Hall later because the weekly dance would be on. 

I was feeling pretty flattered by this time (I guess the head was becoming bigger by 
the minute) so yes, I said, that would be great.. 

So.when we walked in to the Town Hall later I could fee-ee-1 the stares of some of 

the dancers. My hosts were introducing me to their mates; drinks (& more drinks) were 

produced for toasts to be drunk to the Air Force and to “Good Luck” for me.Heady 

stuff all this. 

In the middle of all this, one of the ladies there with whom I danced a couple of times 
was making it quite clear that there was no need for me to go back to the hotel to spend 
the night which was something I didn’t quite know how to handle but one of the 
councillors hissed in my ear something to the effect that she was married and furthermore, 
was pretty bad news, “steer clear “ he had said so that fixed that! 

Then.then, the Mayor got up on the stage and, shock, horror, announced that the 

“Pilot of the Kittyhawk Fighter which everybody knows is out at the aerodrome” was with 
us and went on to summon me up on to the platform. Sober I was not.... but suddenly, 
suddenly, I sobered up a good deal with the embarrassment I was feeling and when asked 
to say a few words in response to the welcome which “my friend” (by this time) had given 
me on behalf of the town, I felt myself running out of appropriate things to say so resorted 
to recounting a recently acquired funny (and clean) story which went down really well. 

I could almost claim that, “It brought the house down.” Well.not quite, but nearly. 

Suffice to say that it was given a great reception. 

So my initiation into “Public Speaking”, my trial by fire, as it were, which had 
been sprung on me, finished up quite well, I thought. 

What a great night! 

How does one get more of this sort of thing? 

The next morning however, feeling a good deal less than well, thanks to the indulgence 
of the night before, we went out to the aerodrome and duly started the thing up and gave 
the little smattering of people who were lining the boundary fence along the road-side a bit 
of a “beat-up”, whizzed over the town a couple of times and then deemed it time to set 
course for Kingaroy. 
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The engine started to misfire a little after a while so I chose to fly along the coast, 
thinking that I could land, wheels up, on the beach if it were to stop altogether. This I did 
until I reached the Air Force aerodrome at Maryborough where I decided to land. 

Here it was found that there was some water in the fuel. I was asked, “Had the blokes 
done their routine inspection that morning which would have included “draining the 
tanks”? 

I didn’t know but assumed that they had. No, they couldn’t have and really, I should 
have checked on them too. One should not have taken such things for granted. The lessons 
are learned, even if rather slowly sometimes! 

The engine was quite happy after that so the short trip to Kingaroy was completed 
without any further worry. An overnight stay with 75 Sqdn. had me listening to more 

horrific tales of what I could expect when we got to New Guinea though.then it was 

back to Townsville the next day. 

SOME WILD PARTIES 

Getting back to these blokes who had been on “Ops”. 

They had brought back with them from the U.K. the greatest repertoire of utterly foul 
dirty ditties. They were unspeakably vulgar in many cases but they were sung with great 
gusto in our bush mess, night after night over the plentiful supplies of beer that were 
available to us. We, who had known nothing of these until then, soon learned them too! 

And there were some really wild parties around too. There was a Wirraway squadron 
nearby at the Aitkenvale strip (now under a sea of houses) with whom we had an 
affiliation and here was a case of blokes not being sufficiently occupied. 

They had a little building for their Mess in which they had recently constructed a 
very nice bar of which they were justifiably proud, having done it all themselves so they 
invited us over for the Grand Opening.Well! 

There was much drinking and general merriment which would have included the 
singing of the bawdy songs referred to above and after a while the whole thing got to 
being out of control. There were “lambs’ fries” (which had been soaking in the kitchen) 
being thrown about, there were fellers having their hair shaved and then, finally, pistols 
were produced and some of our hosts began shooting the bottles off the back of the bar 
they had just finished building!! 

Their C.O. and his adjutant. Mil Napthine,were fooling around with their pistols and 
trying to beat one another to “the draw” when the C.O.’s gun went off accidentally 

resulting in Mil getting a bullet through his hip.!!.It was a great party alright.!! The 

new bar was completely wrecked too. 

The “Demon Drink” in combination with men feeling frustrated, no doubt, in 
being insufficiently occupied. 
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They were simply flying these Wirraways on duties such as going up the coast with a 
couple of small bombs under the wings in search of submarines and doing routine patrols 
or searches for missing aircraft.that sort of thing. 

They were bored out of their minds and I’m sure were feeling that they were not really 
“part of the action” at a time when there was just so much going on with the Japs right on 
our door-step.and still coming, unchecked. 

“Footnote” We were not to know until after the war that there had been a plan adopted 
for Australia, known as “The Brisbane Line” whereby all to the north of Brisbane was to 
be abandoned to the Japanese in the event of an invasion. It explains the mining of the 
Townsville aerodrome. 

That was certainly the wildest party I ever attended but there were lots of mad incidents 
especially with fire-arms and the poker table. 

It was Blue Truscott (a very keen and competent card player) who first started the 
practice of expressing mock disgust at losing a hand by pulling out his pistol and firing 
one or more shots through the galvanised iron roof of the little school-house. It was not 
long therefore before the roof had scores of holes through it because there was an awful 
lot of boring stand-by time to fill in and cards were a very popular pastime with many of 
the pilots. Understandably, Truscott’s example was followed by many in peppering the 
roof! 

He was a pretty wild fellow actually, and it was quite true to say of him that he really 
was not all that good a pilot (and often made atrociously bad landings) but he was 
admired, he was liked, he was courageous and, very importantly, he was a naturally good 
shot, something which is very difficult in the air where you are shooting at a moving target 
whilst you, yourself, are moving. There are known theories about all that which we were 
taught but he admitted that he went entirely on instinct. 

He loved a good party and did his fair share of putting away copious quantities of 
booze along with the rest of us and certainly made no secret of his dislike of Kittyhawks, 
finding them to be heavy and slow in both speed and rate of climb. This was a reasonably 
based criticism I suppose considering that he had been involved with the Germans where a 
Spitfire could be relied upon to turn inside its opponents. Hence “Mixing it” (call it Dog¬ 
fighting perhaps) was a tactic on which the Spitfire pilot relied against the Germans but 
with the Japanese Zero which was known to have an extremely tight rate of turn such a 
tactic would be suicide. 

The whole matter of tactics against the Japanese fighters was very much an open 
question at that stage but basically I think the best theory was to have enough height on 
them to make a diving attack and keep going until you could see the opportunity to do the 
same again. This tactic was the one that 75 Squadron had been using which had come 
under criticism from higher authority down in Melbourne and which, with time, was to 
prove to be the only successful one. As I have said earlier, it was to cost John Jackson his 
life in trying any other. 
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It was sometime during our stay at Townsville that I went to the Squadron Medical 
Officer, ( a chap who was straight out of his time at Sydney University I must add) to tell 
him of feeling rotten but he found nothing so dismissed me with the comment that he 
expected me to live. That was in the morning and by afternoon I really did feel terrible so 
he sent me in to Townsville to be seen by somebody else where it was discovered that I 
had contracted Dengue Fever. They banged me into the local hospital which had been 
taken over by the services but I don’t have much recollection of those few days except that 
I had a high fever of course so was shivering as though cold and was sweating profusely 
the while. Also I was told later that it had been attended by a certain amount of delirium 
too. 


In all, I can’t say that I enjoyed it and in fact, I found it worse than the Malaria which I 
was to get later on. 

NEW GUINEA 

The word came that we were to move to an unknown destination “Up north” and I 
think we all expected it to be Moresby but such things were never spelt out for reasons of 
security so on the appointed day all but three of us took off to follow the ground staff who 
had left earlier by ship. The reason for our being left behind was that our three aircraft 
were unserviceable. We three were to follow A.S.A.P. 

The ground staff’s departure by ship had been delayed because the wharf labourers 
wouldn’t load it without receiving what was called “Danger money” because there was 
ammunition among the stores. An outrageous situation but these were the days when such 
unions were very much communist-led. 

I remember Blue Truscott being absolutely livid about this and saying that we should 
all go down and shoot the bastards!! I don’t know how long the dispute lasted (not long) 
but the ship was actually loaded by servicemen which settled all that. 

Perhaps it can be imagined just how disgusted we all felt with the whole idea of 
anybody, at a time of national emergency, sabotaging the war effort like that. After all, we 
were the blokes who were sticking our necks out so we felt pretty strongly about it all! 

. I don’t know exactly how many of our aircraft got away but I would think about 
twenty. Just to explain here that a fighter squadron was usually equipped with about 
twenty four aircraft so that it could always have the expected 12 available to put into the 
air. Always there were aircraft being serviced for any number of a thousand reasons; they 
were, after all, quite a complicated piece of machinery. 

It was during those few days whilst the three of us were quartered at the main 
aerodrome at Garbutt that we had, I think, three big Jap flying boats come and drop some 
bombs, quite harmlessly, near ships which were at the docks. There was a great fuss about 
it all in the press with huge head-lines and when, on the following night, the three of us 
were setting off for the town picture show, the Intelligence Officer said to me, “Don’t 
bother going to bed when you return because they”ll be back again later tonight”. 

“Really”? I said,” But how do you know “? 
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“They’re chattering on the radio, all the way. Same as last night “ 

.Amazing.I thought. Surely the first rule about such an operation was radio 

silence! 

But sure enough, back they came and there was an attempt by a couple of American 
Airacobras to reach them and a certain amount of heavy anti-aircraft fire from the ground 
but to no effect. They dropped a few more bombs and sailed away unharmed to land many 
hours later back at Gasmata on the island of New Britain. More overdramatised reports 
appeared in the papers of course. 

Then it was our turn to depart and as the one who had been given responsibility as 
leader, I was told to proceed to Moresby by way of Horn Island (just off the tip of Cape 
York) where we were to await a suitable escort for the crossing of the 560 kilometres of 
the Coral Sea to Moresby. 

The idea of an escort was two-fold. First, we didn’t carry a proper navigator and 
secondly, with only one engine it was deemed prudent to know just where anybody who 
might suffer engine-failure had dropped into the sea! 

I obtained maps for the trip up as far as Cape York but was told that any maps required 
beyond there would be available at Moresby.so.... 

Away we went and after refuelling at Cooktown we reached Horn Island without 
incident. We overnighted there and went across to Moresby the following day escorted by 
a Beaufort bomber for whom we were expected to act as fighter protection if we 
encountered trouble on approaching the coast of New Guinea. Actually, it was Papua but 
we used to think of it as New Guinea. 

Well, on approaching the coast, with those stories in my mind of Zeros being 
everywhere, I turned on all the gun switches and the reflector sight and began seaching the 
sky for any signs of enemy aircraft. All our training had emphasised the importance of 
vigilance and we had been told time and again of how fellows had been “jumped” by 
enemy fighters, especially when they had their wheels and flaps down preparatory to 
landing which made them “sitting ducks”. 

All was clear however, so we went in to land quickly. 

There was some evidence of bomb damage around in the form of craters which were 
even then being filled and I was led by a “Follow Me” jeep, to where I was to park, the 
driver of which told me of an unexploded bomb further down the strip.This was a legacy 
from the raid of that same morning and was likely to be a time bomb, he thought. I had 
arrived at a proper war zone then; just like they said!! 

Other signs were there too, such as damaged aircraft and the whole place seemed to 
lack any feeling of discipline and order. Ground staff blokes were getting about in grubby 
shorts without shirts and there was something of a feeling of shambles in the air. 
Everything seemed to be so rough and ready which, perhaps, came of “making do” for 
many weeks with inadequate equipment under trying conditions. 
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Whatever the reasons, there was a ambience of “frontier town” about the whole place. 
Something that was quite new to me and I must say that it did come as a bit of a shock so 
try to imagine my astonishment when a DC3 (Dakota) taxied up and stopped its engines 
just near where I and my two companions had parked our aircraft. Out of this came a 
turbanned Sikh sergeant, immaculately dressed in his khaki uniform of shorts and shirt 
who, when he reached the ground, marched, bolt upright, arms rigidly straight and 
swinging up to the horizontal in true parade ground style. He proceeded thus for perhaps 
ten paces, executed a classic about turn then barked an order which saw something like 
twenty similarly perfectly turned out men quickly descend from the aircraft and form up 
into three ranks in front of him. 

There followed a short period of drill which was again of real parade ground standard 
and then off these fine Sikh soldiers marched which left me thinking,’’Now there you have 
an example being set to all of us”! The reader may know that Sikhs are well known as 
being magnificent fighting men. They sure looked the part! 

We over-nighted there and when we went down to the “strip” the next morning to 
receive our orders I was told to find the pilot of a certain B25 Mitchell bomber who was 
even then waiting to lead us to “Milne Bay”. 

Incidentally, I had thought that the American officer who told me this had said “ Milly 
Bay” but then, neither name meant anything at all to me. 

I explained that I would need to obtain suitable maps but I was told that there weren’t 
any available and in any case, all we had to do was to follow the B25 and act as escort to 
it. 


“Okay”, I said so off I went to seek the lead B25.This was an American aircraft but it 
was carrying an Australian Group Captain and his Aide down to our destination. 

“Make it snappy” he said. 

It was no trouble finding the waiting aircraft so we all started up and off we went 
knowing only that our goal was at the eastern tip of the New Guinea. 

On thinking about it later, I realised that I had not even seen a wall map of New Guinea 
but that didn’t worry me really. All we had to do, after all, was to stay with the B25 and it 
was carrying a proper navigator.What could be simpler?. 

I guess we flew for maybe 45 minutes or so when there appeared ahead a very heavy 
rain squall whereupon the leading pilot decided to drop down to something like 200-300 
feet before plunging into this absolute wall of tropical rain which reduced visibility to, 
maybe, a hundred metres. Perhaps less. 

But.all we three had to do was to stick with the lead aircraft, tucked in close to him 

as we were. A matter of well, no more than 20 or 30 metres away I suppose.No 

problem. 

This went on for a while until suddenly,.JE-E-E-SUS! the B25 turned steeply towards 
me.I got a glimpse of trees which had loomed up out of the murk.Bloody Hell! 
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And again, a few minutes later more trees caused the same thing. Sometimes the turn 

was to the left.the next time the other way but each time his turn was sudden and quite 

unexpected of course and all this time we were so low! Bloody dangerous!! This is scary 
stuff!! 

Time and again this happened until, in one of these wild turns I lost contact with the 
lead aircraft.Lost sight of him altogether in the murk...Gone.Jesus!! 

So now what? 

Instinctively, I wanted to get to Hell out of what was obviously a very dicey situation 
so I poured on plenty of power and climbed away into the cloud on a North Western 
heading hoping not to hit anything.like some of these mountains f rinstance! 

I hadn’t the faintest idea of their height; I could only think of getting as much altitude 
under me as possible and as quickly as possible. 

The adrenalin was still pumping as I concentrated on the blind flying instruments. How 
was I going to get myself out of this mess? 

Had I been a religious person I guess I would have been praying but there was nothing 
on my mind except those instruments and the anxiety about hitting those unseen 
mountains which lurked, unseen in the immediate vicinity. I could bury my nose in a 
mountain-side any second. 

Furthermore I had no more than a dim recollection of what New Guinea looked like on 
the map except that from Moresby the coast ran something like south-east. Hence my 
reciprocal heading if I were going to return to my starting point which I reckoned to be the 
best thing to do. 

After a while I broke out of the cloud at a height which I can’t claim to remember but it 
was probably something like five or six thousand feet which saw me much relieved I can 
tell you. At least I was safe and away from all that charging around in nil visibility trying 

to follow that mad bloody B25! So.I reasoned, if I stay on this 

heading until the cloud breaks sufficiently to allow me to descend to the coast, I can then 
follow it back to Moresby.Must watch the fuel though. 

Sure enough, after a while the cloud started to show signs of some breaks and shortly I 
saw a hole with the sea below...Great! 

Down I spiralled in the hole and there, not far away, was the coast so all I had to do 
now, I reasoned, was to put the coast on my right and I would be okay. 

Having just settled in to this situation, much was my disbelief when my compass told 
me that I was heading in something like a south-easterly direction! 

This couldn’t be.surely? 

Compass wrong?....No, it couldn’t be.remember all that training talk about believing 

your instruments.But. 
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Hell!.Could I be flying down the NORTH shore of the island? That’s what it is 

alright.Bloody Hell! So, this is getting to be serious again 

I shall have to climb up once more, fly south over the cloud cover until I can descend 
safely as before but what about fuel? Have I got enough? 

An additional thought I had at this point was that I could, perhaps, be somewhere near a 
place called Buna where the Japs had a whole lot of Zeros. Nasty thought (in fact I was 
nowhere near there but I didn’t learn that until I saw a map later). 

Anyway, I climbed up again, flew south, had some unpleasant thoughts about the 
possibility of running out of fuel which would force me to bail out and land in the trees of 
the unseen jungle beneath which made me risk turning on my belly tank again to use every 
bit of fuel which it held. 

It was only a risk in that we used not to let them run dry as a rule because of the 
chance of an air-lock being created in the system which would then mean that NO fuel 
would come through even if you then changed to a full tank. This fuel lasted for maybe 
fifteen minutes before the engine started to splutter, signalling a change back to one of the 
other tanks. 

With the engine happy again (not that I was!) I used a power setting to use the least 
possible fuel and flew on until again, the cloud showed signs of breaking and shortly I was 
able to descend over the sea as before. Again, the coast was not very far away so the next 
thing was.Is Moresby to the left or to the right? 

By an absolute stroke of luck I remembered that somebody had said something to the 
effect that there were coral reefs to the east of Moresby but none to the west and there 
were reefs here alright so we turn left and hope that the fuel lasts the distance but how far 
is it? I had no idea. Not the faintest. 

Now, having exhausted my belly tank and with the last remaining tank at a 
frighteningly low level I deemed it wise to fly along the beach in case everything stopped 
in which case I would “land” in the shallows “wheels up” because the beaches were 
littered with logs etc. Also they were very narrow and steep which would have made any 
attempt to land quite impossible. 

Perhaps it was only ten minutes until the coast started to take on something of a 

familiar look and then, suddenly.there it was....Moresby, no mistake! What relief I 

felt!! 

But first to get the thing down on to the ground before that engine stops!! My last tank 
of fuel had been showing “Empty” for some time which made me very nervous indeed but 
fortunately, I was able to go straight in and land without incident. To say that I was glad to 
be back would be the understatement of the century! 

When I taxied in and reported I found that I had been four and a half hours in the air 
and that the B25 had also returned only minutes before me. 

The other two Kittyhawks? Nothing known, they said. 
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Since Kittyhawks had what was known as a “Safe Endurance” of three hours and 
fifteen minutes there was no chance that they were still airborne so what had happened to 
them? Nobody knew of course. 

We were to find out later that same day when once again I followed the B25 and this 
time we reached our destination, the weather having cleared sufficiently to make the trip 
quite uneventful. 

On surveying the scene, it became apparent that all those wild turns of the first attempt 
had come about because we had been “bouncing off’ the mountainous sides of Milne Bay 
(so to speak) and one after another, we Kittyhawks had lost contact with the leader. 

And what HAD happened to the others? 

Well, one was never found (but almost certainly he would have hit the sea) and the 
other, after becoming detached had, by a pure fluke, flown right over the top of the strip 
for which we had been searching. This he did only a few moments after losing contact 
with the B25 and he had been wondering what the hell to do when, suddenly, there it was! 

In telling me later he said how he, too, had found it so very difficult to hang on to the 
B25. When he lost it, virtually the next thing he knew was that there, right under him, 
some 200 feet below was the strip!! He was never, (he said) so glad to see anything in his 
entire life so he slammed everything down and landed. A lucky feller, but then I was too, I 
reckon!! 

It was only when the B25 and I turned up later in the day that the squadron at Milne 
Bay had their worst fears put to rest because the one bloke to arrive had considered that 
the likelihood was that we had all ploughed ourselves into one of those tree-clad 
mountain-sides! 

The one aircraft to remain “missing” together with its pilot, Peter Robilliard, was never 
found. He was to be one of so many who simply disappeared off the face of the earth. 

MILNE BAY 

The strip at Milne Bay had been hastily constructed because the Japanese were 
expected to regard this as a strategic location from which to launch their attack on 
Moresby. It was to be a two pronged assault, one overland across the Owen Stanley 
Mountains and the other from Milne Bay which I think would have been seen as an ideal 
harbour for their ships. 

The runway had been created in the middle of a very large coconut plantation (the 
property of Lever Bros, the well known soap people) and was perhaps, 1000 metres long. 
The landing surface was of perforated and interlocking steel plates which was known as 
“Marsden Matting” which had been laid over the earth but it was not long before this 
became very slippery as it slowly sank into the mud. 

It rained almost constantly, mostly just steady rain but quite frequently it would be 
torrential which is what we had encountered on our first attempt to reach there. 
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On touching down that first time, I received something of a shock in hearing the clatter 
of the steel matting. It all sounded as though the aircraft itself was falling to bits! Such a 
surface was quite unsuspected and I had never even heard of it but I was to learn later that 
it was to be much used in the Pacific war. 

It was good to catch up with the blokes again who were all huddled in a couple of small 
tents which served as a “Stand-by” room. It was “ furnished” with a trestle 

table with a number of forms each side, the whole thing being sited just to one side of the 
landing strip. A few books and papers littered the table plus the inevitable cards which 

often were played in the course of waiting.waiting and more waiting. Outside there was 

an old brake drum hanging which was the “Scramble” signal when hit with a bit of iron 
pipe. Pretty basic stuff!! 

The only transport available to the pilots was what was known as a 2-ton tender which 
was rather like a modern-day small delivery tray truck whose cargo area is covered by 
canvas and in this case there were benches along each side so giving it the capacity to 
carry, perhaps, a dozen seated passengers. It was rear-wheel drive which made it suitable 
only for properly made roads and properly made roads there were not! 

In this vehicle I was taken with some of the others who had finished their period of 
duty for the day to the living quarters. This track was only barely negotiable by the tender 
because of the mud which was very deep in some parts so requiring the driver to charge 
through it. There was much slewing and spinning of wheels as the driver would have to 
keep the thing going for fear of becoming bogged if the speed were to drop away too 
much. We had no four-wheel drive equipment at all at that stage so anything which 
became bogged had to be hauled out by man power. Very messy, time consuming and 

laborious.To be avoided if at all possible but it happened, nevertheless, all too 

frequently. 

On arrival at our living quarters I was to find that the squadron had taken over the Gili 
Gili mission which was all very nice with the pilots allotted a long hut which was raised 
some two metres off the ground. It was native style in construction with a high-pitched, 
thatched roof and very neat and tidy as was the whole immediate vicinity. I have no idea 
what denomination of the Christian Church this belonged to but it may have been 
Lutheran. Anyway, it was a very great surprise to me to find such a well run and 
comfortable set of buildings at the end of t this muddy “road”. 

There was a harmonium there and even a large wind-up Gramophone with a few 

records and we were very amused to read some of the books printed in Pidgin.To read 

of “Death” being called “All bugger-up finish” in a book of prayer together with many 
other novel forms of expression which are used in that language, we thought hilarious!! 

This comfort was not to last long, however. 

After a few days we were moved to a point which was closer to the strip and were 
housed in a very crudely constructed hut, again in the native style but this time not like the 
ones at Gili Gili but was of the type which (we were told) natives put up as temporary 
shelters when, for instance, they are on the move. This had been constructed especially for 
us and showed all the signs of a “ rush job”, I have to say. 
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It was barely large enough to give each of us room to place his bed. Did I say 

“Bed”.?.Well, we didn’t have real beds. No, Each of us had an issue of those grey 

blankets and with a ground sheet which went straight on to the earth, that was “it”. Width 
per man was around a metre so.it was very tight. 

Because of my late arrival I had missed out on the few mosquito nets which had been 
available and there were no pillows either so it was pretty darned uncomfortable really. 

My pillow was made up of several rolled up bits of clothing and for a while I recall using 
the top parts of my flying boots to boost the height of the thing. In summary, it was very 
cramped and to add to it all, the roof leaked in many places so what with the extreme 
humidity which prevailed, day in, day out and the wet conditions, we were far from 
comfortable. 

And the other inhabitants of that hut were, I swear, thousands upon thousands of 
mosquitoes! There was no getting away from them! No way. 

If that was the way we slept what about the eating part? 

Well, we were on Army rations which meant that we had what, I am sure, was a 
balanced diet which some worthy had worked out back in the comfort of St. Kilda Road 
but essentially, it was “Bully” beef (good) and for vegetables we had diced carrots from 
tins (good) and dehydrated potato (very strange). The stuff which we all loathed was a 
mixture of meat and vegetables from a tin which, whilst doubtless being quite nutritious, 
was just a mealy mess. Instead of bread we had what everybody called “Dog 

Biscuits” which again, I’m sure were made of good, sustaining ingredients but were 
extremely hard. These were quite okay when loaded with good Mira Plum jam of which 
there seemed to be plenty. Also the tinned cheese was very welcome but not so the tinned 
butter which had melted in the tins at some stage and was rancid. Again, tinned baked 
beans in tomato sauce were good but a lot of the chaps couldn’t eat them because they 
caused stomach pains in the air. 

In all, the food was very basic and we grizzled about it quite a bit but I have to say that 
in all fairness, the cooks must have been working under difficulties and of course they 
were hardly of’Cordon Bleu” standard any way,even under the best of conditions! 

During my stay there of something like a couple of months (I think it was) I was to 
lose nearly two stone (11 kgs.) and I had been much, much lighter in those days than I am 
as I write so I don’t know where the weight came from but it went alright! 

What we really missed was fresh fruit and vegetables and there came a day after we 
had been at Milne Bay for a few weeks when another bloke and I went in search of 
fruit,having made a bit of a survey from the air which showed a native village to be just 
across a river and not that far away along a couple of jungle tracks. 

We took with us some trade tobacco to serve as currency and off we set early one 
morning and after, maybe an hour and a half of walking plus swimming across the river 
we arrived at the village where we were quite warmly received. 

These were the first “real” natives we had encountered and my first impression was the 
unbelievable stench which each and every one of them generated; It was dreadful and of 
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course then there were the black teeth from the chewing of beetle nut. Altogether, they 
were far from an attractive lot and a far cry from the Hollywood version of the “Noble 
Savage”! 

All of them seemed to be talking at once when we explained that we wished to buy 
some paw-paw and bananas but it all ended up with our purchase of 25 paw-paws and a 
smallish bunch of bananas in exchange for what they demanded in tobacco. We had no 
idea in the world of what the “going rate” was for the fruit but we were happy and I’m 
sure they were thrilled to bits with the deal. 

They supplied us with a pole and a couple of baskets for the carriage of the stuff and 
off we set back to camp feeling pretty pleased with ourselves. 

It was quite a heavy load and we had the river to cross but the natives lent us a couple 
of 5 gallon drums on which we could support our burden which overcame that problem. 
Doug. (Doug Watts was my friend’s name) said that he saw a snake swimming during one 
of our crossings although I hadn’t seen it myself and it was not until ages later that I 
thought about crocs! Could there have been crocodiles in the river? I can only presume 
that New Guinea has them in their streams but ignorance being bliss, such a possibility did 
not cross our minds. 

We finally staggered back to camp with this stuff, pretty tired from our efforts, put it 
down on the table in the mess and by the time we awoke the next morning there was not a 
trace of it left! The rotten sods had wolfed the lot which meant that, apart from the 
bananas which Doug and I had eaten en route we got nothin’!. It appeared that we two 
were not the only ones starving for fruit. 

But returning to the business of our living conditions, for the life of me I cannot recall 
the bathing facilities but we must have had showers (cold of course) but I do remember 
that the toilets were simply a long trench with a pole running its full length. Having 
dropped one’s shorts the technique was to reach back to support one’s weight on the pole. 
Something of a difficult manoeuvre at first but, like everything else, you become used to 
these things after a short while. Each day, diesel fuel would be put down these pits and a 
match set the whole thing alight so providing a perfectly good system of hygiene, so 
essential in such circumstances. 

Whilst on the subject of health, I should mention here that we were in an area where, 
there being so much water lying about from the constant rain and with drainage being 
virtually nonexistent, malaria was something which was contracted by everybody who 
spent even a couple of days at Milne Bay at that time. 

Furthermore,we didn’t have any of the Atebrin which, a little later, was to become the 
daily medication for everybody in tropical areas. 

As a matter of fact, it was to be a chargeable offence NOT to take it. Similarly, LONG 
pants and LONG sleeved shirts were to become the standard issue in the tropics and not to 
have one’s shirt sleeves rolled down and gaiters worn after dark also were likely to bring a 
charge down on the offender’s head. 
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These measures (and others) would be responsible for dropping the malaria rate down 
to minuscule proportions of what had been the case earlier at Milne Bay where it was 
100 %. 

Our Medical Officer did have a small quantity of Quinine but this was only given to 
those who were suffering an attack of the disease so we certainly were not well equipped 
in the anti-malarial department! 

A MILNE BAY DAY 

Now.you might ask how was a typical day spent? 

Well, our daily routine went something like this: 

If “A” Flight (one half of the squadron) were on first patrol you would be awakened at 
4 A.M. at which time it was still dark of course. 

Dress yourself in shorts and shirt, long socks and fleecy lined flying boots (this was 
simply a defence against the mud) and then off to the mess tent to grab a bite of something 
to eat (which would have been a selection from the ingredients listed above) then into the 
tender for the slippery journey down to the strip which would take, perhaps, twenty 
minutes. 

I can’t be sure just how many aircraft were kept in the air through all the hours of 
daylight but I think it was four, a duty we would share with our sister squadron (75) whose 
camp was on the opposite side of the strip. 

Each patrol was for a period of two hours and was mostly carried out under a very low 
cloud base of something like 1000 feet, although there were occasions when the cloud 
would be much higher and be broken, revealing a bit of blue sky at times. This made much 
more pleasant flying conditions although it increased the chance of raids by enemy 

aircraft. We used to joke about praying for the cloud cover to persist.In fact the last line 

of each verse of our squadron song was, “Hughie, send her down, Hughie send her down” 

We did have a very primitive radar system at the disposal of the controllers on the 
ground but it was extremely unreliable (to say the least) and several times we had raids 
which were totally unannounced so we all tended to be pretty much on edge whilst flying 
these patrols. So much so that,with eyes scanning the skies all about you, we all 
experienced the heart-stopping scare of having a glint of sun fall on one of the little white 
porcelain insulators which were fitted half way along the radio aerials which ran from the 
wing-tips to the tail. We used to call this the “Zero Position”, a reference to the 
nervousness we all felt that we could be “jumped” by one of these much respected (much 
feared should I have said) Japanese fighters! 

Actually, the C.O. had all these insulators moved back after a while to a position closer 
to the tail so we couldn’t see them! 

The unreliability of the radar could work two ways though.Whilst there were 

occasions when Japanese aircraft would arrive unannounced, at another time the controller 
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on the air would be telling you that he had forty enemy aircraft showing just a few 
kilometres away. This would scare the daylights out of us of course!! 

In actual fact, we never had anything like that number of enemy aircraft reach Milne 
Bay and we recognised after a while that he was getting entirely false readings from his 
equipment 

I remember all too well that he was an excitable type too which didn’t help matters. 
With only four of us in the air, a report such as “40 plus” saw my heart-beat increase I can 
tell you and I can only assume that it also scared others because we would never, never 
have admit to anybody else that we were scared of course. Lots of bravado-laden jokes 
and verses inserted into the squadron song about this sort of thing but nothing else. Natch. 

One of the minor problems we all had was the discomfort of sitting, strapped in tightly, 
for two hours at a time on the inflatable dinghies which we carried in place of the foam 
rubber cushion of the parachute pack. 

The C02 bottle for the inflating of these things lived, everybody knew to his cost, just 
beneath the left cheek of one’s behind. Right on that bone! 

We used to become pretty sore and for my part I developed a little cluster of 
suppurating boil-like things. They were quite sore but, foolishly, I didn’t go to the M.O. 
about them because I felt that I may have been considered wimpish and, in any case, I 
could have been “grounded” perhaps. Stupid, really, because I have no doubt that a bit of 
simple treatment would have fixed them quick smart. 

We had, as mentioned above, a few raids by enemy fighters and bombers and because it 
would have been suicide to attempt to take off with a raid in progress, our orders were that 
pilots on the ground should run to one of the Army anti-aircraft guns which were deployed 
along the sides of the strip. 

Now, these Army fellows had all been in the Middle East where they had had to fight 
with an almost total lack of air support which had led them to the philosophy that anything 
in the air was an enemy aircraft! 

Hence, when they came to this Pacific theatre of war there were some nasty incidents 
where they had shot at our own aircraft which hadn’t pleased the pilots concerned so it 
was deemed advisable to have somebody with some aircraft identification skills at hand 
when there was a raid in progress. 

And so it was that,one day,when a raid was imminent, I ran across the strip to a gun-pit 
which contained a Bofors 40mm. gun. 

We didn’t have to wait more than a few minutes before the Japs turned up and with the 
raid in full swing we had a dive-bomber attack that very gun. I had this aircraft in view 
through the binoculars which I had been handed by the crew and as I watched, not 

realising at first that he had released his bombs ( he was not at all high) but then.then, 

there were these two dots.and they looked as though they would finish up going straight 

down the barrel of the Bofors! Jee-ee sus! 
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The gun was firing at this thing as fast as they could keep putting the clips into it and 
everybody (including me) seemed to be shouting and then all I remember is that I chucked 
the binoculars to one side and threw myself on to the floor of the pit purely out instinct for 
self preservation. 

A moment later there was this enormous explosion. It really was absolutely terrific and 
was not anything of the “Whooooomf ’ type of noise (which one hears on sound tracks of 
film f rinstance).... It was extremely loud and very, very sharp. Really, really deafening 
and whilst I had heard bombs earlier, it had never been like this. The simple reason being, 
of course, that they had never been this close before!! 

I decided later that I hadn’t actually heard two bombs even though there had been two 
alright. It turned out that one had exploded in a coconut tree about twenty metres behind 
us (the other going through to land on the ground a little further away) but the net result 
was that the gunner who had been sitting on the right hand side of the gun was hit by quite 
a big bit of shrapnel. He was bleeding quite profusely from his back but refused to get out 
of his seat until it was certain that the Japs had all departed. A game feller. Sadly, the Jap 
seemed to escape unscathed too. 

Our own aircraft would have been in the air at the time but I can’t pretend to remember 
if they shot down any enemy that day or indeed if any of them were themselves lost but 
during these raids there were sometimes casualties among our own pilots of course as well 
as a few victories. 

I still remember though,one of our blokes (I think his name was George Ingster) who 
had been shot up and he was trying to get back to the strip even though he was on fire and 
we watched from the ground, horrified, as he seemed to have little chance of “making it”. 

Blue Truscott was shouting as we stood there, “Bail out, bail out!”.The aircraft was 

very low and just making a final turn when this figure fell out of the blazing 
Kittyhawk. 

The parachute came out of the pack.the shrouds of which had just straightened 

when he hit the ground in the cleared approach to the strip.Very nasty. If he had had 

another hundred feet of height, he probably would have survived, even if he had broken a 
few bones. 

It must have been a few days after one of these” visits” that we were sitting around in 
the stand-by tent when a small group of natives (we used to refer to them as “Boongs”) 
arrived and to our utter astonishment, they had on a pole carried on the shoulders of two of 
them, one Japanese!! This unfortunate had been carried for, I think, a couple of days, 
slung from this pole as they would have carried a pig, that is, with wrists and ankles tied 
with vine, he was thus suspended. It may be imagined that his wrists and ankles were 
much lacerated but that was of no concern to our native friends who simply put their load 
down and said, “Japan man Tahbiter” (I have no idea if that is the correct way to spell the 
New Guinea equivalent of the Indian “Sahib” but phonetically it is as close as I can get) 

Anyway, somebody undid the ties and he was sat down and blind-folded at somebody’s 
suggestion although I cannot imagine what good it would have done him to see what was 
in the vicinity. 
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He was given a cigarette which he seemed to welcome after his ordeal and I especially 
remember that one of our blokes, in giving him another, already alight, he put it into his 
mouth the wrong way about which I thought was a rotten thing to do. This same bloke 
(much older than me) also conducted a pointless “interrogation” of our prisoner, shouting 
questions which received no answer of course. I never forgave this fellow for behaving in 
such a cowardly way. He became a real estate salesman in Melbourne after the war and I 
would catch sight of him on occasion but I was never tempted to speak to him. 

The prisoner was obviously in pretty poor shape and was soon taken away by 
somebody to I don’t know where (but I would assume to receive some medical attention) 
and then a couple of days later I was told to escort him in a transport aircraft up to 
Moresby. This aircraft had a whole lot of Army blokes aboard who felt that I shouldn’t 
have been giving him cigarettes but instead should, “Throw the bastard out”! 

Such are the emotions and behaviour of people at war. 

In our time with this fellow at Milne Bay we had had no communication and could only 
guess at his role in the whole business but years later I was to learn that he had been one 
of the pilots who had been shot down and had “ditched” off-shore before being picked up 
by the natives. 

Eventually, he finished up as a P.O.W. at Cowra, N.S.W. where he took part in the 
inglorious break-out and either was shot or suicided but I rather think that it was the latter. 
Either way, he didn’t survive the war. 

INVASION! 

I don’t remember just how long we had been at Milne Bay but one momentous day 
there was a report which came in from a reconnaissance aircraft that there was a fleet of 
Japanese ships consisting of transports with an escort of war-ships which, I think, 
consisted of one cruiser and a couple of destroyers plus a few other odds and sods. 

This little lot was all thought to be intent on establishing itself at Milne Bay. 

Actually, I was to learn after the war that the Americans had broken the Japanese Navy 
Code so it would have been known by those at a high level that this was going to happen. 
This would explain the establishment of our two squadrons and a number of Australian 
Army units in the area. 

This news was greeted by us with a mixture of alarm and urgency to do something 
about it all of course. ACTION. 

As a very junior pilot I had no idea of any overall plan but later that same day the C.O. 
picked a number of our more experienced blokes to attack with a 250 pound bomb under 
each aircraft. Seventy five Squadron were doing the same and at the appointed time they 
all set off to try their luck at dive-bombing these moving targets. As far as I knew, none of 
them had ever attempted dive-bombing in Kittyhawks before but we all had done a little 
bit of it during our flying training days in Wirraways and a very haphazard system it was 
too. It was hard enough to hit an acre paddock; and that without any flak coming up at 
you!! 
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The technique was to dive from something like 5000 feet at an angle of around 60-70 
degrees, simply pointing the aircraft’s nose at the target and then, having lifted the nose a 
bit in order to “throw” the bomb a bit beyond where you had been pointing (this had the 
effect of obscuring the target altogether from view), you then released the bomb at, say, 
2000 feet and hoped for the best!! 

I think they made two sorties that day without doing any harm to the Japs except cause 
them to expend quite a lot of anti-aircraft ammunition. I don’t remember any of our 
aircraft being lost but when the second lot were due back they were running out of 
daylight and we didn’t have any night landing facilities either. PANIC.! 

Very hastily, a number of small oil drums were filled with fuel and were placed along 
one edge of the strip to cater for this situation and with darkness having overtaken the 

scene and the flares lit, the last three or four aircraft returned.but there was to be 

one disaster. 

The way a proper flare path is laid out is to have a flare every 100 metres along the left 
hand side of the run-way and at the far end there would be one or two flares each side, so 
creating a “T”. 

The pilot would then know to make his approach from the bottom of that “T” and land 
to the right of the flares. This night, however, there was no such “T”. 

Was it because of lack of time or was it an oversight? I have no idea. 

All I do know is that, in the conditions of that night which was moonless and overcast, 
making it quite black, one poor bloke came in from the wrong end and “landed” in the 
coconut trees so killing himself. 

Later that night the Japs landed a few kilometres away from our strip which was their 
first objective and it was not long before our troops engaged these yet- to- be-defeated, all- 
conquering jungle fighters. 

These Australian troops, on the other hand, were utterly inexperienced and were not 
even A.I.F. (i.e. those who had volunteered for military service overseas). No, these 
blokes were conscripts who had been called up and given training for service only in the 
defence of Australia and its Territories. The reader is reminded that Papua and New 
Guinea were Mandated Territories of Australia at that time. 

I have read since that there was confusion on all sides for quite a few days after the 
landing, but our aircraft made themselves useful by strafing the landing barges which had 
brought the Japs ashore and generally made a nuisance of ourselves by destroying any 
equipment we could see among the mangroves of the shore-line. 

Slowly, a bit more order did come into the whole affair but until then, I can assure you, 
it had been a complete shambles.Communications were obviously very poor between the 
Army and the Air Force (and probably between everybody else too I would think) because 
our C.O. was constantly trying to establish just where the “Front” was. Wherever it was, it 
was hidden beneath the tree-tops of that jungle and so was totally invisible from the air. 
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However,after a day or two we developed a system of sorts in bombing the area held by 
the Japs.and a pretty rough system it was too!! 

The idea was that we would load up with a 2501b. bomb plus a full load of thirteen 
hundred odd rounds of point five inch ammunition for our six machine guns, fly over the 
area where we knew all the action was and wait for a series of “Very” lights to come up 
through the tree-tops. This indicated the forward position of our troops. The first flare was 
not to count but the ensuing ones each represented a request that we drop our bombs and 
strafe the area 100 yards ahead of that position. 

I would have to explain that the whole area we are talking about is a flat coastal plain, 
completely covered with thick jungle so making it entirely without any features which 
could help interpret what the Army might be telling us as to where their blokes were and 
where they wanted us to drop our bombs. So. 

Now, the trouble was, that having seen the flares go up with their trail of smoke left 
hanging in the air, there was no way of judging just how much it was drifting in the 
breeze. One would simply have a good look, turn on the appropriate switches to do with 
the bomb, turn back quickly and let Oer go from a low altitude of, say, 200 feet and hope 
that you were not hitting your own troops beneath that featureless carpet of trees. 

The next thing was to go about spraying the target area with machine gun fire until all 
the ammo had been expended which would have taken perhaps, three or four “passes”. 
This whole procedure would take, perhaps, anything up to ten minutes by which time one 
really was wondering what you hitting down there. The smoke from the flares had drifted 

quite a distance by this time of course.Quite worrying really but so far as I knew, 

there were no complaints from the troops. Just the reverse actually (later) which was 
comforting in retrospect. 

On finishing this little “sortie” which would have taken something like twenty minutes 
I suppose (because it was only about a mile or so from the end of the strip) we would 
return for another load of ammo and another bomb for a repeat performance. 

The business of keeping up with the supply of ammunition was a matter of extreme 
urgency which meant that every available pair of hands was put to the task of making up 
belts of it so that the armourers could re-arm between missions. This involved everybody, 
even the cooks were put to the task at times. Fortunately, the stock of ammunition was 
plentiful, thanks to our most acquisitive Equipment Officer who, before leaving 
Townsville, had cadged, borrowed, stolen and botted all manner of items of equipment 
from any source he could find (especially the very generous Americans) in order to 
supplement the somewhat meagre stores given the squadron by officialdom. He had 
obtained nothing less than a hundred thousand additional rounds of ammo, from the 
Americans which was to prove absolutely essential to us if we were to keep up the 
strafing. If my memory serves me correctly, we used some 93,000 rounds in about two 
days. 

The guns were almost red hot too which made it very difficult for the blokes to do the 
work but everybody hopped in and did whatever was necessary to keep up the 
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pressure.And this went on for some days during which time the Japs penetrated 

further and further towards their goal. Us. 

The ground staff were wonderful in doing what had to be done in keeping as many 
aircraft as possible in a serviceable condition under the most difficult of circumstances, 
not the least being the constant rain which created these conditions of mud, mud and more 
mud. They worked throughout the night if necessary, which brings to mind the memory of 
the Jap cruiser (presumably the one from the initial convoy) which came into Milne Bay 
on several nights and made a nuisance of itself by spraying our general area with large 
shells so depriving us of much needed sleep but doing very little real damage. One of our 
aircraft sustained some damage but I think the main objective was to keep us awake all 
night, an old trick in war. 

It was on one of these nights that the hospital ship “Manunda” was in the bay for the 
purpose of taking off Australian wounded, all lit up in accordance with international law 
with her white hull bearing the red crosses to identify her. It must have been very 
worrying for those on board when the Jap cruiser swung her search-lights on to the ship to 
have a good look. The Japs were no great respecters of the Geneva Convention about such 
things. They sank the hospital ship “Centaur” off the Queensland coast with considerable 
loss of life but in this instance, they did the right thing and left “Manunda” alone. The 
relief of the crew and staff of the ship (not to mention the wounded lying helplessly in 
their beds) can only be imagined. 

It was during this period that the pilot who had been flying “No.2” to the C.O. returned 
with the news that his leader had gone straight into the jungle, having flipped over on to 
his back in the course of a strafing run and would certainly have been killed. 

Whether he had been shot down or whether he had suffered what is known as a high 
speed stall, I certainly didn’t ever find out but I rather thought that it would have been the 
latter because there was no “Flak” (as one normally understands the term). If it had not 
been a high speed stall then it could only have been a lucky strike by a Jap using an 
ordinary machine gun. 

Whatever the reason, we had lost our C.O., Peter Turnbull, a much respected and liked 
man who had distinguished himself in the North African campaign earlier. 

The bravado, referred to earlier had been getting pretty thin by this time anyway 
because we were all very tired, but now, there were none of the earlier bad jokes about 
blokes being killed (“Written off’ as we called it when somebody “Went in”). 

Blue Truscott, especially, had been heard to say on occasion,” I think its about time 

some more of you blokes “went in”.I’m getting a bit short of socks”! or, “ I wish you 

blokes wouldn’t keep putting your names on my shirts”. The names referred to would be 
fellers who had been killed.... Sick? Well yes, I suppose it was, but again, it was all part of 
the humour which prevailed. 

Anyway, the loss of the C.O. threw quite a pall of gloom over us for some days, 
especially as the Army told us, I think that very day (or it could well have been the next) 
that they had real fears that they would not be able to hold the Japs advance as there were 
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tanks now a matter of a few hundred yards from the strip. Actually, it was during an attack 
on one of these tanks that Peter Turnbull had been killed. 

This news brought about a state of confusion that night and there was even talk of 
everybody walking to Mullins Harbour which, I would think, would have been a matter of 
some fifty kilometres through the jungle. Not a pleasant prospect but the main thing I 
remember so clearly was that nobody seemed to know what the position was. Intelligence 
(in the military meaning of that word), clearly was very scant. 

Were the Japs about to walk on to the strip and what was the Air Force supposed to do? 
Nobody knew, and of course that state of affairs breeds rumour then fear is not far behind 
especially when every body is pretty darned tired. Very tired as a matter of fact. 

The canteen was thrown open for all to help themselves to anything that was thought 
to be useful after which it was burnt to the ground to deprive the Japs of the remainder and 
then, after being up all night awaiting orders, dawn came with still no word, all of us 
feeling rather depressed. 

After a while we were informed that all pilots were to be evacuated and all flyable 

aircraft ( some eight or ten I would think) were to go to Moresby as well.And so it 

was that, later in that day with some feeling of relief, we left. For my own part, I travelled 
as one of about twenty-one of our pilots in a Hudson bomber. 

Blue Truscott, who had taken over command of the squadron, refused to go and (quite 
properly) stayed with the ground staff, which would have brought him considerable 
additional respect from everybody, not the least being the ground staff of course. 

We “evacuees” were accommodated at Moresby where we really lived it up in the 
Mess that night with much drinking and singing of our terrible songs which, in retrospect, 
was a manifestation of the relief we all felt at being released from all the tension of the 
preceding couple of days. Everybody was giving us pats on the back for “Doing such a 
terrific job down there” as the local C.O. put it in welcoming us to the Mess. All very 
flattering, heady stuff but I felt anything but any sort of hero I must say. Just relief! 

The following day we were returned to Milne Bay to resume duty. The Army had 
actually managed to stop the Japs and felt that the strip was secure so it was back to 
“business as usual” for us. By now, there was emerging a clearer assessment of the 
situation which, as far as I understood it, had turned in favour of the Australian troops who 
had now got the Japs on the run in this very nasty form of warfare where, with visibility 
limited to a few metres in the dense jungle, every man would know that he could be shot 
any second by the Japs who were so very skilled with their experience in this form of 
warfare after all their campaigning of the preceding year or two. Sniping from tree-tops 
was common and there was an understanding (on both sides I think) that there was no 
taking of prisoners. All those so-called “civilized” forms of behaviour in war, as set out in 
the Geneva Convention, were a long way from Milne Bay I was assured by Army blokes 
who were actually there on the ground. 
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There followed a period of “mopping up” by the troops with the Air Force by now 
playing a rather reduced role and then, suddenly, one night, the remaining Japs were taken 
off by their Navy. They had gone. 

For the very first time in the Pacific war they had been beaten. But it had been a very 
close call alright. It had been an all Australian effort too as was the campaign of the 
Kokoda Trail which was going on at the same time. 

What those poor Army fellows had to endure in both areas (but particularly in the 
Owen Stanley Mountains) can hardly be imagined and where we had a bit of a grizzle 
about the discomforts and poor food etc. I wouldn’t dare utter a syllable of complaint in 
the presence of one of them!! No, their privations were to continue for week after week in 
the most appalling conditions; short of supplies and struggling up those terrible slopes 

against an experienced and suicidal enemy.But they succeeded in beating the Japs 

back from the very approaches to Moresby to the northern coast of New Guinea at which 
stage the Americans moved in to help. Until that point though, it had been an Australian 
effort with admittedly, some considerable help from the American Air Force who, along 
with our own Air Force were dropping supplies to the troops. 

With the all important naval battles in the Coral Sea and at Midway where the 
Americans (with a small amount of help from our ships) had inflicted near crippling blows 
to the strength of the Japs at sea, the tide of war had changed. It was still 1942 though and 
a further three long years were to follow during which time many, many thousands of 
lives were to be lost in driving the Japanese back to their homeland. This was to be a 
mainly American war from now on with their enormous resources of both men and 
materials. But Aussies were to be involved too. 

I’m digressing though.getting ahead of myself. 

It was probably only a week or ten days after the departure of the Nips that we received 
orders to withdraw the squadron to Townsville for rest and re-equipping with aircraft to 
replace ones which had been lost through either enemy action or accidents (which had 
been quite frequent on the treacherous strip at Milne Bay) There is no doubt in my mind 
that we were all very tired after living and working in such trying conditions and in saying 
this, I am all too aware of what I have said about the army personnel who would have had 
it much tougher than we had it but nevertheless, we were pretty flogged. I had lost quite a 
bit of weight, going down to a bit under ten stone (63 kilos) with a whole lot of pimples on 
my face and the boils on my bum, all of which said that I was no longer in top form and I 
guess most of us were pretty much in the same boat really. 

We had no sooner arrived back at Townsville when I got my one and only attack of 
malaria which quite a few of the blokes had already suffered at Milne Bay. I didn’t report 
it to the M.O. but simply spent the couple of days in my bed sweating it out. Quite a few 
of us were being posted away from the squadron at that stage but being keen to stay on if I 
could, I feared that I would be likely to go too if I reported sick. 

We stayed there at Townsville for a week or so then, with some new pilots with us to 
replace the ones who had left and some new aircraft to bring us up to strength, we 
departed for our new destination, Darwin. 
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DARWIN SEPT. 1942 


We flew across by way of Cloncurry which became our first overnight stop. Cloncurry 
is basically a mining town of course, sited among the red rolling landscape of that part of 
Queensland and despite looking physically uninviting and barren, the locals gave us a 
really great welcome. 

They hastily arranged a dance in a local hall and rounded up a bunch of girls (some of 
whom had come in from quite distant properties) to act as partners. Everybody there 
seemed to have heard of Blue Truscott and I think we all basked in his reflected fame. 
Anyway,it was all good fun with a live band which they had cobbled together; again at 
such very short notice. A small example of that country hospitality they all talk about. 

The next day we continued westward across the desolate plains which seemed 
absolutely featureless to me and so unlike anything I had seen before. I couldn’t help but 

think of how rotten it would be to suffer engine failure in such a landscape.How long 

would you have to await rescue? 

Eventually, after a three hour trip we hit the north -south road (now known as the Stuart 
Highway) where we landed at Daly Waters and then next, to a place called Birdum which 
was a bit further up the road. 

This road was unsealed at the time and we laughed at the sight of Army trucks 
travelling in a convoy of something like fifty vehicles in an absolute cloud of dust which 
we had been able to see from, perhaps, fifty kilometres away. “Stupid bloody Army 
fellers”, we said, “Serve Oem right for being silly enough to join the Army”!! 

Little did I suspect that that fate was to be mine not far into the future! 

The strips at Birdum and Daly Waters were also unsealed, making it necessary for each 
pair to wait until something of the runway could be seen again through the dense clouds of 
dust which the preceding pair had created. It was very hot too so, with liquid-cooled 
engines, each aircraft left the start-up as late as possible because they would have boiled 
very quickly whilst stationary in that heat. 

On we went, northward to our new home which was a strip immediately along-side 
and parallel to, the road and something like 40 kilometres south of Darwin itself. Its 
name? Strauss strip which was one of many in the area. They had been especially created 
for the defence of Darwin as well as for bombers which were raiding places like Timor 
where the Japs were in occupation. 

Once again, we were to occupy a virgin strip and camp-site. Tents had to be erected 
and all the other paraphenalia put in place to create a livable, working camp and this being 
September, I guess it was at the thresh-hold of the “Wet” so the grass was only short at 
this stage but we were to see it growing visibly by the day before very long. 
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All in all, it was a pleasant site in amongst light, scrubby timber and we extended the 
Officers’ Mess which was a tin shed and which we found to be too hot and too small. We 
officers and pilots did this, using all sorts of scrounged materials and we were quite proud 
of our efforts in having this open-sided arrangement with its little one metre high fence 
following the roof-line. It doubled the size of the mess and there we placed, not only the 
officially supplied chairs, but also some supplementary benches etc. which we knocked up 
so that it was not long before we had made ourselves quite comfortable. 

It was after maybe two or three weeks there that the M.O. required all of us to have a 
blood test for malaria and as I was one who was found to be “positive” I was banged 
straight into a Field Hospital nearby where I was placed in a fly-wire enclosure not much 
bigger that the bed which it contained. 

I was really treated something a like a leper! 

Food was handed in to me quickly through the door and no going to the toilets; no sir, 
it was the bed-pan!! Ugghh.! All of this was because of the risk of bringing the disease 
into a malaria-free area where thousands upon thousands of troops were stationed. There 
were plenty of the right sort of mosquitoes to do the infecting so it is not difficult to 
understand officialdom’s concern about malarial people coming into the area. 

I was only there in my “meat-safe” for about two days, after which I was hustled out to 
be flown south in a Hudson down to Adelaide where I continued per train, bound for 
Wagga by way of Melbourne. 

I don’t remember if I spent any time in Melbourne on my way through but I probably 
spent a night at home. I do remember my mother saying that I “Looked frightful” with all 
the pimples and the lost weight not yet made up!! Never one to mince words, my Mum!! 

I was to spend a month in the Air Force hospital at the Wagga Aerodrome, confined to 
bed for the first three weeks whilst I was given a course of treatment which cleared the 
malarial bugs from my system, after which it was back to Darwin. 

By this time it was very late in December 1942 and whilst awaiting suitable transport in 
Adelaide I was quartered at Scotch College which the Air Force had taken over for use in 
accommodating “Transient personnel”. I spent Christmas Day there after a very alcoholic 
Christmas Eve which I recall all too well. Such a hangover!! 

I was not pleased to learn that I was to travel by train to Alice Springs after which it 
was to be by road (THAT road!) up to Darwin. 

“Hey! Just a minute, I’m in the AIR Force”, I said to the Adjutant there, “We FLY 
from place to place,” I said. 

But, guess what?.I went by rail and road alright!!. 

All available transport aircraft were still occupied in dropping supplies to the troops in 
New Guinea and doing much more urgent things than running Air Force fellers around the 
country-side! 
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The train was the original “Ghan” with a little steam locomotive pulling the whole 
outfit at a dreadfully slow pace along the narrow gauge track. I would say, from memory, 
it would have been something like 45 k.p.h. or perhaps less. Painfully slow,whatever it 
was. 

Being of officer rank I was accommodated in a proper passenger carriage but other 
ranks travelled in what, I suppose, were cattle trucks. I even forget how long the trip took 
to “The Alice” but there was at least one night spent on the train and possibly two. 

Two things I do remember about the train journey. One was that a spark from the loco 
had set on fire a whole wagon load of the troops’ kit-bags. The troops were shouting out 
to the driver to alert him but it was to be of no avail for ages by which time the gear was 
mostly destroyed. The train was quite long so their voices went unheard in, what was 
doubtless a very noisy driver’s cabin. The other thing I remember about the trip 

was that another Air Force fellow and I were having pot shots at the odd scrub-turkey 
which would make its appearance from time to time along the way. I have to say there was 
little risk to those birds however, because I found it difficult enough to hit a barn door 
with that big.455 Colt revolver! Actually after a while an Army officer asked us to stop so 
we did. I suppose he reckoned it to be a bit unorthodox.and I guess it was too. 

After over-nighting at “The Alice” in an Army Transit Camp, we set off in the back of 
a semi-trailer up that awful, dusty road and I think of the fifty trucks in the convoy, we 
must have been about number forty nine! The dust was just incredible and of course it was 
terribly, terribly hot, being late December. 

All sorts of theories were given a try as to whether we had the side canvas up or down 
(or partially so) and the same with the rear canvas. All manner of combinations were tried 
without making, I believe, the slightest difference. Each of us must have swallowed 
around a kilogramme of that road I reckon.and that was only the first day!! 

But that first night.now that was another thing. 

We had reached our over-night stop (again a purpose-built transit camp which I think 
was called “Ti Tree Well”) where we showered at sun-set in blazing hot water. Hot water 
because the pipes were laid on the surface of the ground so it was not until the sun went 
down that the water was sufficiently cool to avoid being scalded. 

How marvellous it was to feel clean again though, the soul revitalized with a clean pair 
of shorts and shirt out of my kit! Then, it was into the Mess in this God-forsaken place in 
the middle of nowhere, to wonder what sort of a dinner we could expect. The ubiquitous 
“Bully Beef’ perhaps? 

Once there, the local C.O. called for our attention and having gained silence said, 
“Gentlemen, this is New Year’s Eve; there are two bottles of Foster’s Export Lager for 
each of you which you will find in the ice boxes over there against the wall”. 

Well, I can say without the slightest risk of ever changing my mind, that that was the 
best beer IN THE WORLD. It remains so to this day! 
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I forget just how long it took to reach the Darwin area but I would think it was about 
three days and it was great to be back with 76 squadron again where I found quite a few 
new faces among the pilots due to many of the “old” hands having been posted elsewhere. 

One thing absolutely astonished me, however, and that was the grass which had been, 
perhaps, no more than half a metre high around the camp when I had last seen it and was 
now was well over two metres; probably more like two and a half metres. I could hardly 

believe it.and all of that growth in little more than six weeks! Of course it was very 

wet and humid weather, being the middle of the “Wet” by now. Lots of rain and very 
heavy too a lot of the time. 

Our job? To defend the Darwin area from the Japs who used to send over photo¬ 
reconnaissance aircraft every few days which were so high that our Kittyhawks were not 
able to intercept them with our “ceiling” of around 28,000 feet. Very frustrating. 

Also, from time to time there would be a raid on one of the many airfields in the bush 
but all too often the Japs would arrive having made their approach at very low altitude so 
being “under the radar”. The first we would know of it would be a “Scramble” call and 
then, by the time we got to the area of the raid the bird had flown (so to speak). At other 
times there were night alerts which would see an attempt by us to reach the high level 
bombers but with little result and for the same reasons. A mixture of too little notice to 
reach the altitude of the raiders or inability to find them in the darkness. After all, they 
didn’t help us by having their navigation lights off! 

All in all, we were pretty ineffectual on the operational side. But our C.O. (Blue 
Truscott still) kept us in training in various ways with gunnery practice, formation flying 
etc. so we were not exactly idle and as for our entertainment well, there was a lot of booze 
consumed in that mess when we had our ration delivered every week. We would have all 
manner of grog in the ration. We had no control over what they gave us but it didn’t stop 
us from drinking all of it! 

There was one night when somebody suggested that we put everything (apart from the 
beer) into a drum so in went whisky and gin and sherry and port and brandy and a variety 
of liqueur type stuff. The theory was that it would make an “interesting cocktail” and 
although it was simply vile, we drank it all nevertheless! Madness of course and the hang¬ 
overs were probably unprecedented. I had a photograph somewhere of a couple of the 
blokes looking pretty much how we all felt that next morning. It told the whole story. 

PRANG 

After a about a month back with the squadron we had been told that we were to move 
down to a place called Exmouth Gulf on the North West coast. Our role at Darwin was to 
be taken over by the newly arrived Spitfires which were known to be in Sydney. 

There were three squadrons of them which had been formed there and in order to keep 
their identity secret (some chance with that very special shape to their wings!)) everybody 
had to call them, not Spitfires, but “Capstans”. 
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Anyway, the important thing was that the arrival of these aircraft in the Darwin area 
was to be kept secret from the Japs so after one half of 76 Squadron moved out under the 
command of the C.O. we, the other half, were to follow two days later. 

Now, because the Spits were arriving the next day and would need all the camouflaged 
pens where we had our remaining 12 Kittyhawks, we were required to move to a nearby 
strip, a mere 5 kilometres distant just for the one night before we, too, would move down 
to Exmouth Gulf. It was seen as being important to keep the presence of Spits a secret 
from those high-flying photo-reconnaissance aircraft that the Nips were always sending 
over every day or two. Obviously, the intention was to give the next bombing raid a big 
surprise. 

Well, the following morning dawned wet and raining heavily which, as I have said, is 
usual at that time of year but it presented no problem for such a simple task as moving the 
twelve of us such a short distance. 

We would not be needing visibility over any distance after all. 

So, with our flight commander in charge, we took off, having been briefed that we 
were to land from the north. “Land north to south”, he said. 

So....one by one we all went in to land.but.just after I had touched down and was 

running along on “three points”, my eyes switching from side to side in order to keep 
straight (remember, the nose obscured all forward vision) I passed a group of blokes all 
waving frantically. 

What’s up? I thought.and then, knowing that, if the aircraft were swung just a trifle, 

and just momentarily, a fleeting glimpse of the runway ahead could be gained by leaning 
out and looking under the nose before straightening up again. All this very, very quickly. 

This I did and to my absolute horror, there, a mere 100 metres away, was another 
Kittyhawk coming straight for me.CHRIST ALMIGHTY! 

Purely by instinct (but the result of our training really) I went for hard right brake with 
the intention of going for the scrubby trees which bordered the strip (anything but a couple 
of tons of Kittyhawk seemed preferable! ) but with the closing rate of the two aircraft 
being probably close to 200 K.P.H., there was not sufficient time for much response 
before there was this enormous crash as we hit one another which flicked my aircraft 
around so that I finished up facing the opposite direction. J-EE-SUS! 

Again through training, switches and fuel were quickly turned off as an anti-fire 
precaution and a survey of the damage showed that my left arm was in something of a 
mess and was bleeding profusely but, first things first,’’Let’s get out of the bloody thing” 
so out I climbed and moments later the fire tender and the ambulance arrived (they were 
always in attendance during aircraft take-offs and landings) and with a medical orderly 
stemming the flow of blood by squeezing my upper arm I remember being sat down on 
the back step of the ambulance and feeling just a little faint for a minute or two although I 
didn’t “pass out”. 

I do recall seeing if my hand was still working.it did, and that was good, I thought. 
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They bound me up and with the arrival of a medical officer I was given a shot of what I 
presume was morphine then piled into the ambulance to be taken to the nearest hospital 
which was something like 100 kilometres away. 

I guess I was pretty “woozy” with the morphine during the trip but I do remember the 
medical orderly asking the doctor what he thought of my chances which brought the reply 
that “It would appear that he would loose that arm”. 

“Well....that’s bloody lovely”, I thought. “What about my future in jewellery? “ Looks 

as though that will all have to change”.One arm, eh? That’s going to take a bit of 

getting used to.at least I”ll have my right one intact”, I went on to muse. “All this 

change coming about so quickly in one’s life.Bloody hell.Shit”! 

I shall simply say that I was patched up and was glad to find, on recovering 
consciousness after the anaesthetic, that my arm was still there although encased in 
plaster. 

There followed perhaps, a couple of weeks or so in hospital which, like all stays in 
hospital, was boring, boring and we won’t dwell on that but I shall mention that I was to 
witness the nasty business of two survivors of a Hudson crew who were brought in one 
night, terribly badly burned.They were right opposite me in the marquee so I was obliged 
to see all that was being done for these poor fellers. Neither was to survive but those 
doctors and nurses did everything humanly possible in those two or three days.Rotten. 

On a more cheerful note I am prepared to tell you something about which I still feel 
some embarrassment but it’s all part of the story so here goes. 

This hospital was at the foot of a low hill which may have been something like 100 
metres high and on the other side of that hill was a landing strip which was the base for a 
squadron of Beaufighters. 

On top of the hill was a Bofors anti-aircraft gun manned a bunch of terribly keen Army 
gunners who had not seen any action to that date. 

After a week or so I was allowed up out of bed and with my arm in a sling I would 
wander around talking to various bods in order to relieve the tedium of my situation and 
this brought me inevitably, to this gun emplacement. 

Well, in the course of yarning with these blokes I told them not to go shooting at our 
own aircraft like some of their mates had done in New Guinea!! All of this in a light¬ 
hearted sort of way which brought them to say, “Well okay, you come up when there is an 
air-raid alert to act as spotter”. “Okay”, I said, “You’re on” 

In the days which followed I had scrambled up the hill perhaps two or three times with 
“Red” alerts only to have nothing come of it each time. The fellers, with nothing to do all 
day but sit around, were just yearning to have a go but the Nips just weren”t turning up in 

that area so it was more disappointment and more waiting.Day after day. What a 

boring job it was for them, I thought. 

Then there came the time when the alert went again.Off I set up the stony slope of 

that hill and then.What was that?.Surely that was machine-gun fire.No 
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doubt about it.Christ! and that aircraft straightening up after a steep 180 degree turn 

following his strafing run had the quite unmistakable sound of a Zero!.AND HE’S 

COMING STRAIGHT OVER THE TOP OF THE GUN, HE’S SLOW AND IS A 
SITTING SHOT!! 

At this point I was still scrabbling up the last of the hill and was astonished to see that 

the camouflage net was still covering the gun! What the bloody hell are they doing?. 

Jee-ee-sus! 

The frustration of it.Not a shot fired at this bloody thing and all (as it turned out) 

because they were not allowed to remove the camouflage until ordered to do so by phone! 
They had actually watched a number of Zeros do their strafing runs down the strip, 
shooting up the stationary Beaufighters! 

Can you believe it? 

Anyway, I was panting and puffing from the effort of getting up the hill ( plus all my 
shouting at the gun crew) and here was this bloody Zero flying straight towards us, maybe 
a mere 100 feet up and the pilot couldn’t even have been aware of the gun either. A 
gunner’s dream! I think I was practically whimpering with the sheer exasperation of it all 
when I picked up a stone and hurled it skywards towards this thing as it passed over my 
head, uttering obscenities the while, I wouldn’t doubt!! 

After covering the last few yards to the gun-pit the phone rang and the nets came off so, 
with the raid still in progress they did score a hit on one of these Zeros and whilst it 
merely staggered, it flew off much to our disappointment. Later though, a Spitfire pilot 
reported seeing a Zero ditch in the sea without apparent cause and this was credited to 
those gunners at Coomalie Creek, that being the name of the airstrip at the base of this 
hill.. The blokes were ecstatic. Their first “Kill”. 

I must admit that the throwing of a stone was quite, quite ludicrous of course and even 
now I feel, as I have said, somewhat embarrassed in telling the story, but there we are; I’m 
stuck with the absurdity of it all!.It happened! 

It was while I was in that hospital that I learned of the death of the bloke who had been 
in charge of us on the day of my big prang. He had shot himself in his room at a Port 
Hedland hotel where they had been spending the night on their way down to Exmouth 
Gulf. A very decent, quiet feller he was too. 

I could only conclude that the responsibility of the loss of two aircraft must have been 
too much for him to bear. 

How sad.how ridiculous it seemed, and in retrospect, even more so when one 

thinks of the colossal scale of waste in war. Material things seem to lose all value really, 
not that the Air Force told us that; just the reverse actually; “We can find plenty of pilots 
but we can’t replace aeroplanes”, we had been told in training but I can recall dimissing 
any thoughts along those lines even as we were told.Air Force Bullshit. 

It was decided that this wound of mine required follow-up attention so I went down to 
Adelaide and had another operation. This, too, resulted in no improvement so it was 
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Melbourne next and the plastic surgery ward at Heidelberg where a surgeon called Bennie 
Rank fixed me for good. 

There were some nasty sights in that ward, mainly Army blokes who were having faces 
patched up from the most appalling damage: some had lost half their faces it seemed, eyes, 
nose and other awful head wounds. 

An Air Force Navigator in a bed opposite mine had been totally blinded from an anti¬ 
aircraft shell while he had been on loan to the American Air Force. They had been making 
their bombing run over Rabaul at the time. He had marvellous spirit in accepting his lot 
and was already making string bags for sale to help the Red Cross I think it was. After the 

war, I saw him written up in the paper as the proprietor of a boat-hire establishment at 
Rosebud. Don Farquhar. A great feller. 

LAVERTON 

Some six months had passed since the big prang and the next posting was to Laverton 
where there was a unit called Test & Ferry Flight. The job involved delivering (ferrying) 
new aircraft to various places but mostly to the operational areas such as New Guinea. 

All the aircrews in this unit had been on operations somewhere or other and we all felt 
something of an arrogant superiority over the staff people there who were regarded as 
stuffy “Base Wallers” or “Shiny Bums”. Quite childish really but, again, that’s the way it 

was. 

The “Testing” part of the job was simply that a new aircraft may well need some fine 
tuning to some part of it. The radio may not be working the way it should or some other 
function could be requiring attention before it was delivered to the squadron for which it 
was destined. Mostly there was not much wrong with them but after a test flight, there 
would follow a boring procedure where the pilot had to check that everything in the way 
of equipment was there because he had to sign a document to the effect that it was 
complete. This was necessary because there were certain things such as instrument panel 
clocks which were much prized by “collectors”. Other items from the emergency kits such 
as “Jungle” knives and first aid kits could well be missing too. Bureaucracy being at work 
here, the inventory would begin, unbelievably, with “One Kittyhawk P40, Serial number 

so and so then the next item would be “One Allison engine” etc. etc.right on down to 

the details such as I have mentioned and because the same procedure would be followed at 
the receiving end we did make pretty damn sure that all the listed bits and pieces were 
indeed there because we, the pilots, were held responsible. 

Having done this (which might occupy a couple of hours) the pilot would “swing” the 
aircraft’s compass with the help of some of the other blokes to push the aircraft around on 
to the various compass headings whilst he made the relevant adjustments to the 
instrument. 

He would call for the fuel tanker to fill the tanks and check that the various technicians 
had okayed the machine after which he would visit a variety of different offices such as, 
the Operations room to register his flight details, the weather people, the radio office and 
the control tower. All this was done on foot and with distances being so great between the 
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various places it all occupied quite a bit of time but at last you could say that all was 
ready. Finally.yes finally, you were away. 

Typical destinations would be Townsville or somewhere in New Guinea. Darwin 
perhaps....Perth too. But really, many and varied were the places I delivered aircraft to. 
Varied also were the types of aircraft although, as a fighter pilot, I was restricted to single- 
engined aircraft. 

Kittyhawks and Spitfires, Vultee Vengeance dive-bombers and Boomerangs were all 
included together with the occasional Wirraway or Wackett Trainer (terrible thing). Even 
a Tiger Moth which had to be taken to Adelaide was part of the Test & Ferry Flight 
experience of perhaps, six or seven months. 

That trip to Adelaide was something I didn’t altogether welcome, simply because well, 
it was such a slow thing and being winter it was going to be so cold too but, orders are 
orders so off I set with Ballarat being the first refuelling stop to be followed by Nhill, 
Bordertown and Murray Bridge where my instructions were to land on the race-course 
because the town didn’t boast an airfield. 

All went well until I reached Bordertown where there was no Air Force. “ Fly around 
the Shell depot of the town at low altitude then head off to the local landing ground”, my 
boss back at Faverton had said. “Somebody will come out with fuel for you. “ 

This I did and sure enough, after a while a feller turned up with a small truck with some 
drums of fuel and a hand pump which saw the few gallons of fuel required put into my 
little Tiger. No problems. 

“ Now before you go”, I said, “Give me a start by swinging the prop will you “? 

This produced a look of terror on the bloke’s face and despite my brief description of 
what I was asking him to do, he flatly refused to have anything to with that prop. I was left 
with a dilemma here. There was not another soul around on this little airfield so I then 
asked him if he would sit in the cock-pit whilst I swung the prop myself which he also 
refused to do. 

Bloody Hell! 

Finally, I persuaded him to stand beside the cock-pit having told him to pull back the 
throttle when the engine fired but when the the engine burst into life what did he do? He 
pushed the bloody lever the wrong way in panic and much to my horror the whole aircraft 
tipped over on to its nose, damaging the wooden propeller and I had to have a new one 
flown from Adelaide! Fovely! 

So.with the new propeller fitted, I took off again bound for Murray Bridge but on 

reaching the race-course there, I found that it was covered in either sheep or cattle (I can’t 
remember which) so I returned to a place called Cooke’s Plains where I had seen on the 
map that there was an “Emergency Fanding Ground”. 

I landed in the very long grass of this paddock and after a short time the farmer who 
owned it approached and very kindly offered me a bed for the night. 
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Well, over dinner with the family of wife and three boys, who I would judge to have 
been in their teens, the conversation was stilted to say the very least of it and I felt myself 
being stared at during long silences as though I were from outer space! It was all quite 
weird. 

I had rung the Shell depot at Murray Bridge and arranged that they would send a drum 
of petrol on the train the following morning and when my farmer drove me down to the 
local little rail siding in a horse-drawn jinker type contraption to fetch it, I remember how 

surprised I was to see the horse slow so much with the slightest rise in the road.I was a 

total new-comer to this form of transport y’see! Sure enough the fuel was there so then it 
was back to the farm and the little Tiger. 

Having transferred the required amount to fill the tank, I was on my way once again 
having ensured, this time, that there was no chance of panic by my helpers! Two boys had 
been very happy to sit on the tail while I swung the prop and, having thanked everybody 
concerned I was shortly in the air again, finally to reach Adelaide’s Parafield aerodrome 
without any further disasters. I didn’t need any more!! 

During those few months at Laverton, apart from enjoying the whole business of 
learning to fly different “kites” I very much liked the whole business of simply setting off 
to fly, mostly on my own, to somewhere like Lae in New Guinea or to some island off the 
coast up there. It certainly honed my navigational skills a good deal too. They had been 
rather sadly lacking until then, I might tell you. 

Among my little adventures of that period, I could tell you also of the time that I set off 
in a “Vengeance” (a very large and cumbersome machine) with a bloke in the back who 
was going on leave to his home town of Roma in Queensland and whilst Roma was not a 
normal stop when bound for New Guinea, our immediate boss had okayed the diversion. 

This chap was a navigator so we had arranged that he would do the navigation up to his 
home town. 

Off we set into a particularly strong northerly wind on, what we would call today a 
“Total Fire-ban Day”. There were lots of bush fires all over the place which made 
visibility extremely limited because of smoke. It really was extremely thick but it was 
expected that we would pass through it after a while so we pressed on without any great 
concern. 

However, after we had been going for maybe twenty minutes or so my friend shouted 
from behind me (there was no intercom) that he had calculated a ground-speed which 
sounded to me to be absurdly low.... At that rate we were going to be lucky to get to our 
first refuelling stop at Wagga! 

I found this a bit hard to believe so we kept going for another ten minutes or so when 
another check confirmed his first calculations so I turned around for return to Laverton. It 
was some wind alright! 

That night I found that my room mate, Sandy McCulloch, a Western District farmer, 
had gone off on what was known as,’’Compassionate “ leave because his whole farm had 
been burnt out.all the sheep, the fences and bams had gone.I think the homestead 
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had been saved but that was all. A real disaster for the poor fellow, and a great feller he 
was too. 

The following day we set off again and with the wind having changed, I set a course 
again for Wagga. 

Well, we had been flying for exactly one hour and five minutes when the oil pressure 
gauge began to sag. A bit horrified, I watched it sink to zero. 

Bloody hell!.Is it a faulty gauge or is it really telling me that we have no vital oil 

pressure?.If it really is the latter, there will be an increase in engine temperature so, 

with eyes glued to the temperature gauge, I didn’t have to wait long before, sure enough, 
the temperature began to move up. Hell! 

Now, when I hadn’t been looking at that gauge I had been looking about for a suitable 
field in which to land which fortunately were plentiful thereabouts because we were over 
wheat paddocks near Culcairn. 

So, I cut the throttle right back, shouted to John Brown that we had to land, then 
concentrated on the job at hand which was to select exactly which paddock.This was not 
difficult but the only thing was to be sure that we cleared those trees which border the road 
on the down-wind boundary. 

This we did okay and having decided to put the wheels down, I dropped us down on to 
Farmer Blogg’s stubble field without any damage at which point I suppose poor old John 
Brown began to breath again! My pulse probably had been up a bit too I would think! 

It was only a matter of ten minutes then before some people started to show up, one of 
whom was the owner of the land who allowed me to call the Air Force at Wagga who sent 
some engine blokes down a couple of hours later with oil and tools. There was not a drop 
of oil in the engine so, it was assumed that the oil tank had not been filled before 
departure. A “Bad Show” indeed, I thought. 

Well, they put in thirteen gallons (yes, that’s right) and having made the decision to fly 
it out, I took off again, having chosen to use an adjacent ploughed field which offered 
greater length than my original paddock. I figured that I would have to make an 
assessment half way along my take-off run as to whether or not the ploughed surface was 
going to allow me to reach enough speed before I reached the fence and the rising ground 
beyond. At least I was running with the furrows. That worked out okay but I had thought it 
wise to leave my passenger to proceed with the ground party. 

It took me exactly twenty five minutes to complete the trip to Wagga and to 
everybody’s amazement, the oil tank was now half empty again! How come? What the 
hell is going on here? 

I stayed around there for two days whilst various examinations were conducted which 
told us all precisely nothing. It remained a mystery because there were no leaks and 
surely, there would have been clouds of blue smoke coming from the exhaust if the engine 
had been actually burning that much oil? 
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It was not until many years later that our old friend Peter Gibbes told me that the 
makers of that engine (Wright) had put out a batch with the piston rings in back to front 
(or something like that) which had been a great scandal but, in the climate of secrecy 
which prevailed during those war years, it was not made public of course! 

I simply left the Vengeance there at Wagga with a whole lot of people scratching their 
respective heads not knowing where to turn next for a solution. For me it was back to 
Laverton and for poor John Brown it was a case of getting to Roma the best way he could 
with his leave fast evaporating. Actually, I was not to meet him again. Our paths didn’t 
cross after that. 

I could mention here that, having delivered an aircraft, the return to Laverton was left 
to the individual, armed as we all were,with three “First Priority” travel authorities. One 
each for Service aircraft (American, Dutch...anybody), another for rail within Australia 
and finally, one for Civil Airlines ( such as they were). Effectively, you were “thumbing” 
a ride. One went from one place to another just working your way back towards 
Melbourne with each move. Most of the time, it was a case of talking to the pilot of any 
sort of aircraft which was heading roughly southwards from say. New Guinea. I imagine it 
would be just the same as “hitching” on the road these days. You could be lucky and get a 
long ride but mostly, it was a bit at a time sitting in the back of a bomber or even standing 
up behind the pilot of a Beaufighter. Just anything you could manage to find. 

Clothing had to be kept to an absolute minimum on these trips because first, in fighters 
there was certainly no luggage locker so we would usually stuff a few things into the 
empty ammunition bins in the wings. We had to carry our parachutes back after each trip 
too which were both bulky and heavy so it was another reason to keep clothing down. In 
the cold of a Melbourne winter it was a bit of a hard decision to set off in tropical clothing, 
but after a couple of trips where you found yourself with more luggage than you wanted to 

be carrying about on tropical airfields whilst looking for a lift, the penny dropped. 

Travel light, even if it does mean a bit of discomfort early in the trip and again upon the 
return. 

It has to be said that there were quite frequent spells when nothing much was 
happening and so I might have been a week or ten days at Laverton doing nothing of any 
great consequence. Maybe a night flight over Melbourne to enable the search-lights to 
have a bit of practice or dropping a few parachutes from a Vengeance with a wooden 

dummy.I can’t think what the hell that was for, come to think of it.a test flight 

perhaps for instrument calibration.bits and pieces like that. 

But there was one little period of a couple of weeks before a planned “Open Day” 
where members of the public had been invited to visit the station,that was rather 
memorable. 

Two test pilots and I had been chosen to put on a formation aerobatics display in 
Kittyhawks so we set about preparing these aircraft for the event, having them trimmed to 
our individual liking etc. We had been permitted to remove the six machine guns and the 
armour plate from them to reduce weight and we had them polished up a treat but the real 
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business was, of course, the practising of the manoeuvres which our leader, Mai Baker, 
had planned. 

We practised most days and whilst, of course,we were not in the same league as those 
formation aerobatics teams which are seen on T.V., we reckoned after a while that we 
were becoming well, not too bad really. 

On the actual day, at the end of it, some of our fellow pilots reported that it had all 
looked pretty good from the ground so that was a satisfying result. 

We had been restricted to a minimum height of 500 feet and whilst I had been far 
too busy keeping station on my leader to know what our altitude had been on the final 
(and very, very fast) run over the crowd before “breaking” upwards and outwards with 
two slow rolls in a “Prince of Wales Feathers”, it was certainly less than 500 feet! We then 

each put on a bit of individual aerobatics for five minutes apiece.Lots of “lairy” fun 

that day! 

Sometimes, if we had a bit of day leave the only way we had of going to the city was to 
catch one of the twice a day Geelong to Melbourne trains but on two occasions I flew 
three blokes over to Essendon Aerodrome (which was then the only commercial airport) in 
a Vengeance so that they could then catch a tram into town from there! Whilst there was 
only the one seat in the back of a Vengeance, with one bloke squeezed in behind the seat 
and the other two occupying the seat itself, one atop the other, it was okay (even if it was 
totally illegal!). 

On another occasion, one of my mates called George Drury and I flew over to 
Essendon in a little Gypsy Moth to have lunch in the A.N.A. staff canteen there. George 
had worked for the airline before joining the Air Force so he knew the ropes. I felt that this 
was pretty toffy stuff, flying over there for a bit of a change of diet! 

Another experience of fond memory was a trip to Perth in a Vengeance.At Ceduna 

the main fuel pump had failed so the navigator who was with me on this occasion and I 
spent no less than two weeks waiting for repairs to be effected during which time we had a 
most pleasant time at the pub at which we we're staying! We would go out fishing 
sometimes with one of the professionals and generally, it was just a lovely stay! Oh, what 
a war we were having! 

Yet another memorable little experience whilst there at Laverton was to take the 
opportunity of having a quick fly of an ancient aeroplane from the 1920’s called a 
Westland Wapiti which was a very large single-engined biplane. I simply did two circuits 
and landings in this incredible machine with its slow- revving two-bladed, wooden 
propeller which, if I remember correctly,was about 14 feet in diameter. That was really 
“vintage” flying, I thought. 

So, In all, my time at Laverton was most enjoyable and with one exception I could say 
that it was all great fun. 

The exception was the time when I had to sit as a member of a Court Martial where 
one of my fellow officer pilots had been charged with stealing a number of really 
insignificant items from other members of the mess. 
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They included such things as a cap badge of U.K. origin which he must have envied. 
You see, if he were to wear such a thing it would indicate that he had been with the R.A.F. 
there! Pathetic. There were a few other things also like American sun-glasses which were 
positively identified by the owners and it was a most unpleasant and uncomfortable duty 
to be part of the Court of three (of which I was the most junior) which had no choice but 
to find this bloke guilty. He lost his rank of Pilot Officer and was reduced to the rank of 
sergeant. 

INSTRUCTOR 

On returning from a trip to Lae in New Guinea I was to learn that I had been posted 
away to Mildura to become an instructor at the fighter Operational Training Unit (O.T.U.). 
This I did not welcome because I had held the view that instructing would be boring, 
repetitive stuff but, as always, there was no arguing with authority so off I went. 

Well, first of all it was I who had to go to school again to learn something of the 
technique of teaching which took a month (as I recall) so I was shot off to Parkes to what 
was known as Central Flying School. 

As it was to turn out, I found it to be all rather interesting and I came to enjoy the idea 
by the end of my course there. 

So then it was Mildura. 

The job consisted of taking student pilots (who had finished their flying training shortly 
before) and teaching them something of the rudiments of fighter tactics and the like. The 
theory was that, having learned to fly an aeroplane, they now had to learn what to do in it 
under operational conditions. 

They did one month in Wirraways with the instructor sitting in the back seat which was 
followed by another month in time-expired Kittyhawks which they first had to learn to fly 
of course. No dual instruction, this time, there being only one seat! During this second 
month they were under the supervision of different instructors. I was to be part of that first 
month so it was Wirraways for me. 

Well, in the event, it did prove to be rather repetitive in that the various set exercises 
had to be done with the different pupils but they, themselves, were all very different of 
course. Some were surprisingly good, considering their limited training to that stage whilst 
a few were plain bloody dangerous, even terrifyingly so in one case which I remember. 
Perhaps the most at risk were the ones who were what was known as “Over-confident”. 
The combination of limited experience with this characteristic held the potential for 
disaster as can be imagined. Others were lacking judgement etc. The worst of them were 
failed in the interest of both their own survival and anybody else whom they could have 
killed. As it was, there were accidents, some of them fatal with mid-air collisions being 
the most common cause I would think. 

I have to say here that it was I who learned a great deal whilst doing this instructing. 

It developed in me an increase in confidence where I felt for the first time, that I was 
totally in command of the machine. Earlier, there had been a certain amount of that 
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lacking, I think. I had been, to a degree, a bit frightened of the thing I suppose. This I 
realised in retrospect. 

By the time I finished at Mildura, my total flying time was about nine hundred hours 
and probably it was fairly normal for this increase of confidence to come at some time 
after the five hundred hour mark in one’s flying experience. 

On reflection, it had not been altogether a bad thing to be a mite under-confident; the 
reverse, as I have said, can be disastrous. Even so I, like probably most young bucks 
flying these aircraft, had done some very silly things like performing aerobatics at far too 
low an altitude etc. They say that ignorance is bliss, don’t they! And that’s okay as long as 
luck is on your side! 

Now, I can’t remember just how long I was doing this instructing but it may have been 
four or five months when I started to feel that I would like to get back to an operational 
squadron. I was becoming a bit restless. 

The above mentioned increase in self-assurance probably had something to do with this 
I would think. Also I felt that I really hadn’t had all that much of a real go in my 
operational experience to that point. 

So....I made application to the Chief Flying Instructor who seemed to be surprised at 
my request. He made me feel a bit uncomfortable actually, in that he seemed to receive my 
request for a posting as an expression of being unhappy doing what I was doing and he 
even asked me if I was aware that the Japs had gained air superiority at that stage of the 
war and did I want to walk into that sort of situation? This would have been when the U.S. 
forces were in the Phillipines, I would think and I am quite sure that he was wrong in that 

view. Perhaps he was trying me out to see if I would change my mind. I dunno.but I 

came away from his office having been told that he would see what he could do. 

Maybe a month later, nothing seemed to be coming of that so I applied to the station 
C.O. himself who, I must say, didn’t give me any of that talk about the loss of air 
superiority. He, too, told me that he would look into it for me. This time I left feeling 
rather more optimistic and it was only perhaps, a couple of weeks later that I received 
notice that I was to go to 79 Squadron at Darwin. 

I was thrilled because they were even then, being re-equipped with the latest Spitfires 
and the rumour had it that they were to move up to be with the Americans at the front of 
their thrust towards Japan. Great!! 

I was given a bit of what was called “Embarkation Leave” and it was during this period 
that I met up with the lovely Pat Green! 

I really don’t recall just how long that leave was but it was not long enough I can tell 
you! I thought then (and I haven’t changed my mind since) that she was an absolutely 
smashing “Popsy” (that was what girls were known as in the Air Force parlance of the 
day) and I left for Darwin pretty smitten although trying my best to avoid having it show! 

I may have gained in confidence in the flying department but not with the girls you see! 
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After a week or two in Darwin during which time I was introduced to these new, much 
more powerful Spitfires with their latest (and last) development of the famous RollsRoyce 
Merlin engine, we received orders to take them to Oakey in Queensland to have the same 
modification as was being done to the squadron’s aircraft there. There was some sort of 
hitch and it was thought that all the unit’s aircraft should at least be in the one place whilst 
the work was done on the engines. Although the aircraft were all brand new there was 
some fault which had to be rectified and difficulty was being experienced in the delivery 
of the necessary bits for the job. 

Well, I set off with two others but on arrival at our first refuelling point, I had just 
entered the circuit area and executed the start of what was called a “Fighter Circuit” where 
you roared down at low altitude along the strip at which point the leader would cut the 
throttle, go up in a steep climbing turn and do a very tight circuit, followed by the others 
in quick succession. 

I was leading so up I went in this rather “lairy” manoeuvre but in straightening up at 
the top of the climbing turn the engine had completely stopped! 

JEE-EE-SUS!.Can I reach the strip from here?.I wasn’t at all that sure, but I 

shouted out on the radio that my engine had quit and concentrated on the job at hand. I had 
only reached about 800 feet in my climbing turn and at that moment I was actually 
heading away from the strip, and there was certainly nowhere else to put down except that 
strip. Everywhere else was just scrubby trees. Bail out? Too low for that.. 

With insufficient height to do the sort of circuit I had planned, I finished up having too 
little height (and speed) left and I j-u-s-t made it to the very threshold of the strip where I 
stalled in trying to squeeze the last bit of distance out of the glide, breaking an under¬ 
carriage leg as I hit the deck. 

I was down and safely on the ground but it had been a very close call.I considered 

myself to have been more than lucky that day! 

As a result of that incident I had to continue on to Oakey by the best available means 
which turned out to be getting a lift to Adelaide and Melbourne in various Air Force 
aircraft and it was then that, on arrival in the old home town, when I rang Pat’s place, I 
was told by her mother that she had been expecting me to ring and would I please ring her 
at a certain number in the city where she was watching a parade from a doctor’s windows? 

I thought this to be particularly strange because, had it not been for the prang I 
wouldn’t be here. How come? 

Then, when I rang the number in town I was told that Pat had moved on to another 
number and would I ring there? 

This was becoming more and more peculiar. Weird. 

Once again I dialled the number given me and Pat tells me that when the phone rang in 
that doctor’s surgery (where she had gone to watch from a better position) she knew that it 
was me!! Some girl this.and psychic too! 
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It was so marvellous to be with her again, especially so when I hadn’t been expecting to 
see her for the standard period of nine months of operational duty. It would only have 
been for twenty four hours because I would have been required to keep moving on my 
way to Queensland by this very “roundabout” route I was taking. Duty had to prevail. 

OAKEY 

On arrival at Oakey which was quite a biggish Air Force Station, I was to find that 79 
Squadron aircraft were all lined up awaiting the required replacement engine parts which 
were, even then, being manufactured in Sydney. Progress was indeed slow. 

With all but about six of the squadron’s ground staff already up at Moratai Is. 
(Indonesia) and a few more in Darwin we, the pilots, did whatever we could to help with 
the work being done and some weeks were to pass before we had all the aircraft ready to 
depart for “Up north”. 

Discipline was very low -key during this period. Sometimes the C.O. would say to 
every body, “Let’s go in to town for a counter- lunch and a beer” and whilst that was all 
very good fun it ran on one day to occupy the rest of that day and we returned to the Mess 
in a fine state! 

There, in the Mess, we pressed on for a while with even more beer but one by one the 
fellers were (wisely) deciding that they had had enough and would depart for bed. 

Then, with only about four of us left, Bob Allen said, “Where”s the boss? The piker 

had left “! With that, he set off to persuade the C.O. to return to the fray.Well, he 

returned a little while later with blood streaming down his face, saying that, “The boss 
shot me”.!! 

Perhaps surprisingly, little notice was taken of this by us drunks although somebody 
DID take him in hand to find the doctor who stitched him up! Bob had a bullet wound 
straight up his scalp which was about six or seven centimetres long. A lucky feller! And so 
was the C.O., for that matter! 

This presented me with a problem. You see, I shared a room with the “Boss” so if he 
were going to shoot anybody who came to the door I had better be pretty damn careful! 

Mindful of this, I approached our door on my knees and called to him from a prone 
position that, “It was me, Derek”. 

“Okay” came the beery reply, so in I went, very cautiously, to climb into the cot. 

Whew! “I’ll tell him in the morning about Bob” I thought. 

It turned out that when Bob had hammered on the door, he had been told to, “Piss off 
or I’ll shoot you”. 

This had been ignored so the C.O. had fired his pistol from a reclining position in bed 
INTO the floor but the bullet had ricocheted off the boards and had gone through the door, 
so hitting Bob. 
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Fortunately, the doctor kept the whole thing a secret so saving the C.O. from a fate 
which probably would have meant the loss of his command. Lucky. 

The “Boss” (Ron Susans) went on after the war to become an Air Commodore as a 
matter of fact. Had he had the sort of “Black Mark” which would have come of the event 
of that night, he just may not have reached such a dizzy high rank. 

Another little incident which I shall recall from my time there at Oakey was when the 
C.O. learned that there had become available some little electronic “Beepers” which could 
be carried in our inflatable dinghies on which searching aircraft could “home” if we had 
the misfortune to have to bale out over the sea. 

He felt that we should have the advantage of these so determined to go down to Head¬ 
quarters in Melbourne to ensure that the squadron was provided with them. Would I like 
to accompany him and see that lovely girl whose picture I carry around? 

So.Another chance to see the gorgeous Pat again, what luck! 

We flew down by way of Coff s Harbour, Sydney and Uranquinty to Laverton. 

I can’t quite remember just what happened in Melbourne except that Pat managed to 
drive Ron and me somewhere in the Admiral’s car! As we sat in the back seat I can recall 
thinking that the hair-do was less than flattering with its twin plaits but that was a minor 
matter after all! It was still the lovely Pat! 

Then, after what must have been a very brief stay, we returned to Sydney which is 
where Ron Susans lived so he took the opportunity to duck out to his home to pay a visit 
to his wife, it being agreed between us that I would change the tyres on the two aircraft 
and he would return shortly after lunch. 

Well, time went on after lunch with no appearance from him until finally, he turned up 
with two of our own pilots whom he had encountered in the bar of the Australia Hotel! By 
this time the day was beginning to wane. 

To my utter astonishment, Susans had talked these two blokes into flying back as our 
passengers! This involved taking out the pilots’ seats by undoing the four bolts which 
secured them to the floor of the cock-pits, removing the armour plate and a small shelf 
which held (as I remember) some emergency equipment for use in the event of a forced 
landing, then squeezing the blokes into the very limited space thus made available 
immediately behind the pilot’s seat which then had to be re-bolted into position! A most 
unusual and quite illegal thing to be doing of course, not to mention the danger of flying 
over quite a bit of mountainous country where a forced landing would have been quite out 
of the question. In such circumstances a bale-out would have been the normal thing to 
do.but how could one bale out with that poor bastard in the back, trapped as he was? 

I guess I could have refused but, we went ahead and got these fellers into the Spits and 
off we set with time now being somewhat critical because of the limited amount of 
daylight remaining. 

As we approached Coff’s Harbour where we intended to refuel, Ron called me up on 
the radio to ask how much fuel I had left. On hearing my answer he announced that we 
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would continue direct to our destination because of the lateness of the hour. Now that 
made me a bit uncomfortable because this would take us to the limit of our range with 
nothing in reserve. Not good practice at all. Foolish really. 

So, on we pressed with the sun going down as we neared Oakey, casting long shadows 
over the hills but the next thing was, where was that bloody strip? The fuel gauge was 
very, very low by now but after a bit of seaching in the gathering gloom we found it okay 
and we landed, grateful to be there safely. Ron asked me how much fuel I had left and 
when I told him that it was maybe, ten gallons at the very most (12 to 15 minutes worth) 
he replied that he had only three gallons! 

The trip had been long enough at two hours and twenty minutes that my passenger’s 
bladder had not been able to hold out the distance (what with the beer and the cold) and he 
had simply “let go” in his cramped quarters too. Lovely! 

All in all, it had been an unwise thing to have done but I was to learn that Ron Susans 
was a wild fellow alright! 

Finally however, the day came when the first half of the squadron departed to be 
followed a few days later by the second 12 of which I was part. 

Our first over-night and refuelling stop was Mackay but despite a bad weather report 
the following morning, the C.O. thought it was worth a try but it was quite hopeless and it 
was no surprise to any of us that a return to Mackay was the only thing to do. 

There we spent the rest of the day. And where did we spend the time? Well, in the pub 
of course and it was whilst there, having a beer or two that Ron Susans came over to me 
and told me that he was being given a bad time by a bunch of Catalina flying- boat blokes. 
They had said that the “Beat up” of that morning had been less than impressive. “That was 
no beat-up” said Ron, “we were simply returning to the aerodrome after failing to 
penetrate the murk.” 

This had not satisfied his critics apparently so he came over to me and having explained 
what he was having to suffer from these Catalina fellers, he said, “Come on; we’ll show 
those bastards what a beat-up is.” 

Well, we hailed a taxi and on the way out to the drome he said that we should fire our 
machine-guns once we were airborne in order to blow off the canvas covers which were 
glued over the gun-ports. The reason for these covers was twofold, first they reestablish 
the contour of the leading edge of the wings and secondly, they protect the guns from dust 
and water, neither of which does machine-guns much good of course. 

And why were we to do this?, I asked, whereupon he explained that without these 
covers “Spits” made a loud howling noise in the course of a steep turn so it would add to 
the “show”!! 

Well, we beat up the town as arranged, paying particular attention to our pub in the 

main street of course.Having had a few beers, we should not have been flying at all 

and being conscious of this, I promised myself to be very careful. Perhaps I should explain 
that it is very easy to become rather over-excited (even without the alcohol) doing beat- 
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ups so for me it was just a simple matter of watching that I didn’t come down below, 
maybe 200 feet and just do a few climbing rolls and the like. I had to watch where the 
other aircraft was too with both of us concentrating on the same stretch of street! 

It was when I saw Ron go down the street BELOW the level of the buildings that I 
decided to call it a day. “It’s getting to be too willing”, I thought so it was back to the 

drome for me, to be followed very shortly afterwards by “The Boss”.All madness of 

course and it was some weeks later that the C.O. received from somebody at Mackay, a 
little clipping from the local newspaper telling of the scare which we had caused to people 
in hospitals and so on. He would have worried about the possibility of it coming to the 
attention of higher authority, I’m sure! 

Well, the weather cleared the following day so we set off again with a Beaufighter, 
carrying a navigator, in the lead. Refuelling was to be at Townsville,Cooktown and 
Higgins Field on Cape York and then to the south coast of New Guinea at Merauke where 
we were to spend the night. 

Merauke was reached without any troubles.so far,so good. 

The next day would see us heading almost due north through the “thickest” part of the 
island headed for what was then called Hollandia (now known as Javapura) and this would 
take us over quite unexplored territory which was also very mountainous with peaks to 
12000 feet. 

That night, in the Air Force’s simple sleeping accommodation, there were sick jokes 
amongst us about the perils which we would face from the head-hunters who were known 
to inhabit the region if anybody were to suffer an engine failure and had to bale out! Ron 
Susans called them “Lolly-loppers”. Actually, one bloke was to have night-mares about it 
all. He was calling out something about these Lolly-loppers in his sleep! 

The next morning dawned grey and over-cast with showers.... Not very inviting, 
especially in view of the fact that anything like a reliable weather forecast was out of the 
question, the simple reason being that there was nothing but this wild country inhabited 
only by stone age people over our route. 

While in the Operations Room where we all gathered before departure, Ron Susans got 
talking with a Dutch Air Force DC3 skipper who explained that he knew something of the 
area because he used to fly around there with K.L.M. before the war. He said that he, too, 
was heading for Javapura and whilst the weather didn’t look all that promising he was 
going to give it a try. Not very encouraging. We watched him take off as we gathered 
ourselves at our aircraft a little later. 

So again, with the Beaufighter in the lead, we set off, Ron leading one flight of six 
whilst I was leading the others. 

It had been decided that we were not going to attempt to formate on the “Beau" but to 
have him lead from a distance of say, half a mile from which distance we could keep him 
“in sight”, Ron’s six on the right, mine on the left. Thus we formed something like an 
equilateral triangle. 
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As expected, it was not very long before we entered cloud and it had become 
increasingly turbulent too.Well, after maybe, twenty minutes of this, during which time it 
had become so rough that the blokes were finding it hard to maintain their stations, the 
pilot of the Beau called up and recommended a return because he still was seeing no sign 
of breaking through the top of the cloud. To my surprise (and I would think more so to 
everybody else’s), the C.O. told him to press on for a while yet. 

We had reached nearly thirteen thousand feet with the conditions now being the 
roughest I had ever encountered when the order came to return to Merauke. 

“I should bloody well think so”, I thought as I began the slow turn to the left. 

Suddenly, somebody shouted over the radio, “SHIT! There are the other Spits”!!. 

I snapped a very quick look away from the instrument panel on which I had been 
concentrating, to be horrified to see, only just below us by a few feet (and after all, you 
can’t see more than probably fifty feet in dense cloud) the other six as they passed under 
us. CHRIST ALMIGHTY! 

Obviously, the two formations had drifted together in the course of the climb and Ron 
had turned the same way as I had where he might have been expected to turn away from 
the invisible Beau ahead. 

It can justifiably be asked why hadn’t we checked with one another on our respective 

altitudes? Good question.and I can only say that with the combination of the extreme 

conditions of the day and limited experience in handling such conditions, it hadn’t 
occurred to either of us. 

One thing is certain and that is that it was only by the greatest of good fortune that we 
didn’t all collide in that murk! 

When I broke through the cloud base again I was to find that there were only four of us 
so where were the others?.Jesus! 

On reaching Merauke again, I saw that Ron’s six were either in the circuit or were 
already on the ground so I led our four in and did likewise. But where are my other two? 

I had landed and stopped my engine when a lone Spitfire landed and taxied up looking 
very strange indeed. Its wings were bent upwards at an extraordinary angle. This was 
Hughie Kennare who had been formating on a bloke who had been formating on me (if 
you follow). 

This other bloke (Hughie’s No 1) had lost sight of me in that violent turbulence, so then 
had to rely on his own instrument flying. His No.2 (Kennare) was still with him but when 

the airspeed became enormous, Hugh realised that something was seriously wrong. 

Very seriously wrong. 

In fact, they were in a spiral dive, going straight down and it is hard for anyone who 
has no flying experience to understand this, but it is an old trap for the inexpert instrument 
flier. 
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Fortunately, Hugh broke away from his leader only just in time to haul back on the 
stick and avoid the trees. His No. 1 would have gone straight in, probably still staring at 
his blind-flying panel. A bad show. 

Hugh’s aircraft was ruined of course with its top wing surfaces looking like a 

corrugated iron roof and it had to be left there.and although we all went out looking for 

the lost aircraft that afternoon, there was no sign of it in the miles and miles of swampy 
tree-covered terrain between Merauke and the mountains. Incidentally, the Dutch DC3 
returned after we did, the pilot reporting that it was the roughest trip he had ever had! It 
was a bad day alright! 

Actually, it was a bad decision which Susans made to have us continue in those 
extreme conditions. Madness really, but as I have said before, he was a pretty wild feller 
in all sorts of ways! 

There were the usual bad jokes about the affair.like the tragedy of the lost aircraft 

carrying a couple of dozen bottles of Foster’s Export Lager in its cannon ammunition 
bins! Not just ordinary Foster’s mind you; it was EXPORT, in those elegant long necked 
bottles! In retrospect, it does sound terrible and heartless but it was just our way of coping 
with well.fear, I guess it was. 

The following day we set off again and this time there was no problem with the 
weather and all went well although I do remember looking down into those deep ravines 
with their roaring streams and thinking that indeed, one would not want to find oneself 
down there, especially with the thought of those head-hunters, the “Lolly-Loppers”! It is 
wild, wild country and I have little doubt that the white man was unknown to the natives 
of the region at the time. The natives aside, it would be a miracle to survive in such 
country even if you managed to reach the ground unharmed. To drop out of the sky in a 
parachute into that jungle would probably see you finish high up in the tangle of trees and 
more than likely, hurt as well because the rate of descent in our parachutes was quite fast. 

It was equivalent to having jumped off a 4 metre high wall so you “arrived” with 
considerable force really. 

The rest of the journey along the steep and heavily forested northern shore-line of the 
western end of New Guinea and on to Moratai Island (off the northern tip of Halmahera 
and just north of the equator) was purely routine and of no consequence really. We 
refuelled at Biak Island and again at a tiny island called Middleburg which is just off the 
coast and not much more than an aircraft run-way little above the high tide mark. No 
probs.and then, finally, Moratai. 

MORATAI 

We had a party the following night with the beer which we had brought with us 
(Natch!) and learned that in the few days that the other blokes had been there, Len Reid 
(my flight commander who was a decorated Malta veteran and very experienced) had 
already been shot down by flak but had managed to bale out, landing in the sea about one 
and a half kilometres off the enemy shore. He had climbed into his little inflatable dinghy 
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but was disturbed to see a number of native canoes setting out from the beach which he 
had no doubt, contained Japs. 

It being nearly dark by this time, he began to paddle furiously using the only means 
available, his hands. OFuriously’ because of the Japanese reputation of dealing with 
captured air-crews and submarine crews! Our information was that we could expect to be 
tortured before being be-headed so it was little wonder that Len managed to find the 
strength to paddle all night! 

The following day he was picked up at first light by a Catalina flying boat and the relief 
he felt can only be imagined but he was laconically cheerful about the whole thing by the 
time we arrived. “No problems”.”a bit tired though”, he said. 

Moratai was still a very large base for operations against the Japs, being the principal 
jumping off place from which the recent invasion of the Philippines had been launched. 

I had had no conception of the scale on which the Americans were conducting their 
efforts; it was simply immense. There were two parallel runways there, some 100 metres 
apart and of great length, surfaced with what might be taken as sand but was, in fact, 
ground up coral which had been quarried nearby by the now, quite famous R.A.A.F. 
Aerodrome Construction Units. These blokes had earned a real reputation for themselves 
for their efficiency and courage in the very rapid construction of runways on newly 
captured islands in the Pacific. They were known to work with their earth-moving 
equipment on a twenty four hour basis even whilst they were subjected to enemy fire. The 
Americans respected them greatly, hence they were much used in the rapid advance 
northwards towards Japan. 

The coral made a beautiful surface and was near enough to white in colour and the 
traffic which these twin strips carried was absolutely astonishing. 

I have forgotten the daily number of aircraft “Movements” which this base carried at 
the peak of its performance but it was in the thousands and was only made possible by the 
marvellous efficiency of the American controllers in the tower there. 

The interval between say, take-offs was only a matter of perhaps, ten seconds, using 
alternately left and right sides of the strip in use, in order to avoid the unsettling slip¬ 
stream from the preceding aircraft. Any slowness on the part of a pilot would bring a 
rebuke from the tower and perhaps a command to an aircraft coming in to land on that 
same runway that he should abandon his landing approach or (if it were a fighter type of 
aircraft) he might be told to do a 360 degree turn to delay his arrival at the threshold of the 
runway. 

The judgement which these controllers possessed was amazing and to make matters 
even more complicated for them we, in our Spitfires, being limited to the amount of 
taxiing we could do (our liquid-cooled engines would boil in the tropical heat) we had to 
land AGAINST the traffic so avoiding the need to turn around after a landing run and taxi 
all the way back to our parking spots. Perhaps the reader can imagine what the pilot 

of an in-coming aircraft might be thinking as he watched a couple of fighters who had 
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landed against the pattern, especially if he were unfamiliar with our “special 
arrangements”. 

We, having landed well along the strip, would then, with tail-up again, make haste to 
reach the far end and get to hell off that runway so the incoming aircraft could make his 
landing. He could well be a mere fifty feet over our heads as he reached the threshold....! 
These tactics sound almost suicidal and would certainly cause present day controllers to 

have a fit but one grew to trust these blokes and their expertise.and the way they made 

allowances for different aircraft speeds and manoeuvrability too.marvellous. 

Needless to say, they wouldn’t expect a four-engined bomber to execute a “tight 360” 
when he was at four or five hundred feet off the ground on a landing approach where we, 
for our part, were often required to do this. In short, the system worked like clock-work, 
thanks to the training and experience of those in the tower. 

Just to the south of Moratai was a large island called Halmahera where the Japs were in 
occupation with some forty thousand troops and there they had built quite a few 
aerodromes although their Air Force had been annihilated in the preceding few months. 
These enemy troops had been by-passed in the so-called, “Island hopping” strategy which 
had proved to be so successful and so, in their isolation, they were really quite powerless. 

Nevertheless, we were given the task of keeping their heads down by a process which 
could be called “harassment”. This took the form of doing a run around the island both at 
first light and then again at dusk using two aircraft, fully armed with cannon and machine- 
gun ammunition. Our mission? Shoot up anything which looked as though it could be 
useful to the enemy. 

Officially, these strikes were known as “Barge Sweeps”, this being a reference to the 
seeking out of the barges which were used to ferry supplies along the coast to their various 
units. These barges were hidden very skilfully in among the mangroves during the day. 

The finding of them required flying along just a few feet above the water and fifty to a 
hundred metres off the shore-line, being careful not to get too low because it is recognised 
that to fly low over water can be very treacherous especially if the water is smooth. It is so 
easy to misjudge one’s height and many a pilot has hit the water when he has been quite 
sure that he was perhaps, fifty or a hundred feet up. This was especially significant for us 
because of our attention being divided between peering into the mangroves and looking 
where we were going, as it were. Nevertheless, most of us, despite the awareness of this 
risk, found that we were alarmingly low on occasion. 

There was usually something to shoot up. It could be a truck or two, an anti-aircraft gun 
which had been troublesome to us or even some native huts which our intelligence had 
reported as being occupied by Japanese. We never seemed to return with unused 
ammunition. Sometimes too, we would have a specified target like a cluster of anti-aircraft 
emplacements which would justify a more concentrated attack. Against such a target we 
would use maybe eight or ten aircraft each having a couple of 250 pound bombs. Having 
dive-bombed with these (with doubtful results), we would then go in and strafe which was 
usually a bit scary actually because they could still throw up a good deal of flak. I was hit 
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by a couple of twenty millimetre shells on one of these excursions but if didn’t affect my 
aircraft much. A new starboard wing was fitted and it was back in service a day or so later. 

By the way, as mentioned previously, the Japs were reputed to give any captured 
airmen a really bad time and the torture was said to increase with rank. It was with this in 
mind that lead me to the decision to have no badges of rank whilst in the air so I wore only 
a mechanics over-all, the theory being that I would claim to be a sergeant pilot. 

I even went to the extent of leaving my watch behind because it was engraved with my 
enlistment date of some years earlier and that would hardly have been consistent with my 
claim of being a sergeant. 

Whilst on the subject of what might happen to us in the event of being captured, we 
had had reports from natives (with whom the Dutch Intelligence officers maintained 
contact) of one of our blokes (Reg Davis who had been shot down and captured). He had 
been tortured and then buried alive. Not at all a pleasant thought which might help the 
reader of this to understand my anxiety to give myself some sort of protection against this 
possibility! 

It was during this time that the invasion of Borneo by Australian troops was getting 
under way. This took place in two separate phases. 

First, the small island of Tarakan was attacked and we were required to provide air 
cover for the invasion fleet. 

And who was going to attack this force? Well, don’t ask me because there was no 

Japanese Air Force left near enough to do anybody any harm.but perhaps there just 

may have been an outside chance somehow or other.Who knows what those in 

command at the highest level were thinking? I guess it was a bit of insurance. Perhaps 
also, it was nice for those on the water to see that there was somebody “up there” to see 
that they were not interfered with on their journey. 

Anyway, we kept a standing patrol of two aircraft over the convoy during the hours of 
daylight to the limit of our range which was something of the order of 450 kilometres off¬ 
shore so this required the use of our “Belly Tanks” which contained 400 odd litres of fuel 
(perhaps 2 hours worth). I remember that it was my lot to have gone out the furthest on 
which occasion it was only possible to remain over the convoy for about fifteen minutes of 
the total time of nearly four hours in the air. All of this was pretty boring stuff as may be 
imagined and again my mind would would turn to thinking of the unreality of the 
scene. 

Here was this beautiful blue, blue sea with a scattering of fluffy clouds above, no land 

in sight and yet this was a war zone.Some of those blokes down there on the 

invasion barges were going to be dead in a couple of days and they didn’t know 
it.Poor bastards. 

It was on one of these convoy covers that the leading U.S.Navy cruiser called me up 
and told me of the crew of a shot-up Liberator bomber which had baled out a bit to the 
north of our position at the time. This had been the previous night and It was thought that 
the most likely area was some ten miles away. Would I go and see if I could find any trace 
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of them? Glad to have something better to do than stooge about, I went off and yes, I did 
find them, bobbing about in their little individual dinghies. 


First, there was just the one, the sight of which caused my heart to beat a little faster I 
am sure, then another a few hundred metres away and finally there were five of them, all 
waving excitedly of course. 

I radioed the lead ship as I circled at low altitude over these blokes but received no 
reply as I was too low. Hence, I had to gain a bit more altitude before I made contact 
during which time I was circling, keeping the dinghies in sight. Once or twice I would 
loose sight of them for a moment in that vast expanse of blue (panic!) and this, despite the 

trail of “Fluoricine” dye which each of them was leaving.We all used to carry a packet 

of this stuff but I was not very impressed with its performance that day. I think we all 
believed that it would create a much larger and more visible stain on the sea than I was 

seeing! We were given shark repellent too.I wonder if that was any use at all? I doubt it, 

somehow! 

Having to keep a watchful eye on my fuel, I was not able to remain to witness the 
“pick-up” but it was good to see a destroyer coming to their rescue having taken a bearing 
on my position. A satisfying result. 

Then a few days later we did the same thing, covering the invasion force headed for 
Balikpapan (I think it was) and all that went by without incident. I remember though, that 
just before departing the convoy one day, the lead ship called me up and said that they had 
heard quite a bit about Spitfires so, “What about turning on a bit of a show,” he said. 

I had to tell him that with a belly tank fitted we were severely restricted in what we 
could do in both speed and manoeuvres so all I could offer them was a tame fly-past and a 
wave. I’m afraid they would not have been at all impressed. 

Another little memory is that of an attack on some coastal guns which we made in co¬ 
operation with some American Power Torpedo (P.T) boats. These were about eighty-five 
foot long craft capable of something like forty five knots and were armed to the teeth with 
all sorts of weaponry apart from torpedoes. Powered by Rolls-Royce “Merlins” which we, 
ourselves, had in our aircraft and crewed by a very special brand of American (Ivy 
League, I thought), they became extremely deadly things. 

We did just the one strike together, the idea being that we went in first to “soften up” 
the target with dive-bombing and strafing with 20 mm. cannon fire whilst the P.T.s came 
in under us and dealt out a whole lot of punishment with rockets and other stuff. There 
were no losses and at a later “Get Together” in their Mess, the P.T. blokes gave us a great 
“wrap-up” and for our part, we told them of our admiration for the job that they had done 
so it was actually something of a “Mutual Admiration Society” really! A great bunch of 
blokes, though. 

Now, what good all this was doing in assisting the general war effort I never did know 
and I strongly suspect that it was, shall we say. Bugger -all, because these Japanese were 
thoroughly impotent in that they had been by-passed and the war was, by this time, way 
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up north at Okinawa and Iwo Jima where the Americans were having a really tough time 
of it. So why were we doing all this? 

I’m sure the answer would be “Politics” at the highest level and whilst there was no 
mention amongst us of such thoughts, I feel sure that I could not have been the only one 

with that question in mind. Of course not.We kept such questions to ourselves; to do 

otherwise would have been seen as lacking in what could be called “Team Spirit” in a 
civilian context. Gutless perhaps. 

So, it was a pretty soft way to be conducting a war when we had really expected to be 
up at the forefront of the thrust towards Japan, occupying the aerodromes as they were 
captured and providing air defence for them. But, it was not to be and we had to live with 
our disappointment. 

It’s funny how little incidents and images come to mind even as I write these lines. I 
have just remembered how we did a certain amount of night patrolling above the island 
and it was during one of these in the bright, bright moonlight, that I witnessed the most 
dramatic collapse of a huge towering cumulus cloud which had been right alongside my 
patrol line, soaring to a height well above my own altitude of fifteen thousand feet. It was 
one of those sharply defined clouds which almost look as though they have been cut out of 
card-board and probably went to something like twenty five thousand feet, I would think 
and there it had stood, magnificent in its grandeur until suddenly, it began to disintegrate 
before my very eyes. It was so disappointing to see it all happening when, only minutes 
before, I had been admiring it and thinking too, that one would not want to be inside it 
with the turbulence which it would contain. 

As this was going on I received a call from the ground asking “How is it up there”? I 
replied to the effect that I was okay but I could see what just was happening to them. 

A really severe tropical cloud-burst is something which has to be experienced to know 
just how heavy rain can be and this was such a cloud-burst where, in a matter of ten or 
fifteen minutes all that was left of my beautiful cloud was a collection of ragged clumps of 
horrible grey-looking stuff. I wonder how many hundreds of tons of water were dumped 
on Moratai in that short space of time? 

Another little memory is of the hospital ship “Wanganella” which had started to bring 
back wounded from the Borneo operations and as one of my tent mates had a friend 
aboard her, we visited the ship on two or three occasions for a few beers and a bite of food 
which would have been a welcome change from the boring fare which we were dealt 
daily. Come to think of it, some of her company came to our Mess one night where we 
turned on the best we could manage, including a small dance band consisting of sax, 
clarinet and some sort of drums. There were three or four nurses among our visitors y’see 
and we even constructed a primitive dance floor, using boards from packing cases and the 
like. The anticipation of girls visiting was very strong indeed! 

When this ship left for Australia my tent mate and I gave her a suitable beat-up and we 
threw out rolls of toilet paper which unravelled as they descended but I’m afraid our 
aiming was not good enough to have the paper embrace the bridge, which had been our 
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hope. Instead, it fell slowly into the sea. Whilst our real-life dive-bombing may have 
lacked real precision, we were absolute failures at what we tried to do that day! 

THE BOMB 

All through our stay at Moratai we had kept up the daily “Barge Sweeps” and it was on 
returning from a dusk one of these that I landed and taxied in to my dispersal bay, 
switched off and even as the propeller was still spinning, a ground staff bloke who had 
jumped up on to the wing was shouting something excitedly which I didn’t understand 
until I took off my helmet whereupon he repeated that, “The Yanks have dropped an 
atomic bomb on a Jap city and the whole place has disappeared!! They reckon that nobody 
will be able to go near the joint for two hundred years”!! 

Well, such a piece of news was so astonishing as to be scarcely credible. Nobody had 
ever heard of an “Atomic Bomb” and the whole concept of one bomb destroying a whole 

city seemed to come straight from the realms of comic-book fiction.it was beyond one’s 

comprehension at the time. It certainly was beyond belief for me and I suppose I just sat 
there in my cock-pit for a moment staring at the poor man. 

It was only when he told me that it had been officially announced over the radio that I 
really believed what he was saying. 

Whilst I had heard of the atom having been split some years before, that had been just 
another piece of scientific news which had had no real meaning for the likes of me. 
Today’s equivalent could well be that a new constellation has been discovered in the 
heavens.So what does that mean except to those who understand such science? 

That’s how it had been for me about the splitting of the atom and to think that the 
Americans now had this bomb from such research. 

This will mean the end of the war, surely.? 

Indeed, it was to be the end of hostilities even though it took another bomb to convince 
the Japanese that there was nothing else for it but to “toss it in” and to this day, whilst 
abhorring the whole idea of wars and the killing of innocent people, I believe that there 
would have been appalling slaughter if the Americans and the Allies had gone in with an 
invasion of Japan. I am quite convinced that there would have been many more lives lost 
than were lost as a result of those two bombs and importantly, so many of those lives 
would have been American and Allied lives. There had more than enough casualties 
already. 

It has to be understood that the Japan of today is not the Japan of the 1930’s and 
1940’s when it had been in the grip of a small band of megalomaniacs led by its Prime 
Minister Tojo. They had invaded Korea and China in the thirties (and were still in 
occupation) and had perpetrated the most unspeakable atrocities there on any who showed 
the slightest resistance to their presence or their policies. 

Also, there had been years of propaganda in Japan which had whipped up a frenzy of 
“Nationalism” where, to die for the Emperor (a Holy figure, let’s remember) would take 
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one to a glorious and eternally happy Heaven resulting in a fanaticism which the 
Westerner cannot understand. 

They had been using suicide tactics for some time and there is no doubt in my mind 
that, had their home soil been invaded, they would have adopted maniacal methods of 
warfare of unimaginable ferocity. 

No, I think President Truman had to make that awful decision to go ahead and use 
“The Bomb”. Let’s hope though, that that will be the last that the world will see of the use 
of it. 

VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 

When the announcement came that the Japs had thrown in the towel there was much 
rejoicing as can be imagined and we thought it appropriate to fly a formation which 
spelled out the letters V P, of which I have a photograph somewhere. There had been 
special permission given from higher up the command structure to let us do this because 
all aircraft had been ordered to stay “grounded” after peace had been been declared. 

We planned this formation on the ground and simply went up and flew it so it was 
hardly the best result as I remember, one bloke especially being badly out of position. 

Then, a few days later word came from the Japs on Halmahera that they had recovered 
the remains of the pilot who had been shot down (in my aircraft) so I decided to thumb a 
ride with the Navy Crash Boat which had been detailed to recover the body. 

This was agreed to so off we set in this sixty five foot, twin engined boat, bound for a 
place called Galela which was not that far away but shortly, word came through that we 
were to divert to a spot very much further away to pick up a couple of American airmen 
who had been shot down and were said to be awaiting rescue, having evaded capture 
earlier. 

This then, was going to be a much longer affair than originally had been planned but 
that was okay by the young Navy lieutenant in charge who explained that we would have 
to travel all night to reach the rendezvous with the Americans. 

Further, it was thought advisable to have a couple of our Spitfires overhead at the time 
of our arrival just in case the Japs in that part of the island had not been advised that the 
war had ended, V.P. Day having been only three or four days previously. 

I was therefore given the task of being “Liaison Officer (a grand sounding role) so 
when dawn came after our run down the western coast of Halmahera there appeared, sure 
enough, two Spits who flew over us reassuringly so in we turned for the nominated beach. 

For some reason, the boat’s radio would not pick up the transmissions from the aircraft 
above so when they repeatedly flew over, waggling their wings we all took it to indicate 
some sort of “Hello” from the friendly Air Force. Not so. 
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In fact, they were trying to warn us that we were heading at quite high speed, straight 
for a reef which our young skipper was unable to see due to the reflection of the rising sun 
on the calm water. 

At the very last moment, the coxswain (a Petty Officer who, I suspect, would had 
forgotten more about boat-handling than the skipper would ever know) shouted a warning 
to cut the power but even then, it was too late to avoid crunching up on to this reef and it 
seemed to take ages to come to a halt after making the most horrifying grinding 
noises.That’s bloody lovely.Jesus! 

We had something less than a metre of water under us so what to do? 

Well, the coxswain really showed his talents and leadership here, I thought. He simply 
took charge, reckoning that, with a rising tide we could get ourselves off with a bit more 
time so an anchor was taken out astern to await the hour when we could be refloated and 
then haul ourselves free. 

Fortunately, the hull had not been holed; we had ridden along the reef entirely on our 
keel so it was only a matter of, perhaps an hour and a half before we were able to reach 
deep water again with the aid of all hands pushing and rocking the boat whilst others 
aboard were hauling away but, on restarting the engines, it was discovered that damage to 
the propeller shaft of one engine made its use quite impossible. The other was also bent 
but was just usable if the revs were kept really low. 

So with all this going on, what of the object of our mission; the Americans? Not a sign 

of them.Nothing, so we set off again for Moratai at about three or four knots. It took us 

all that day and half the night to reach there. 

The skipper would have faced, I’m sure, a Court of Enquiry and a severe reprimand at 
the least for this rather poor seamanship. But then, you see, he was probably as hastily 
trained and inexperienced in his “trade” as we all had been in ours. Mistakes were 
inevitable. 

This still meant that the body of the bloke who had “gone in” in my aircraft had not 
been recovered so the plan was changed to using a Catalina flying boat for the job. On 
learning of this, I arranged to go with them. 

On arrival there at Galela, we were treated with great formality by the Japs who had 
come out in a little motor-boat to take us ashore. 

I thought them rather disgustingly servile as a matter of fact although I have to admit 
to prejudice and a total ignorance of their culture. 

I think that the Westerner, in similar circumstances, would have behaved very 
differently, probably displaying a certain measure of contained defiance, but that was not 
the Japanese way.that day anyway. 

For our part, I feel sure that we did not play the part of the swaggering victors; we 
conducted ourselves, I believe, with the quiet dignity which befitted the occasion. 
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One of their Navy officers (I think his name was Lieut. Okina) spoke excellent 
American English so all communication was effected through him. They walked us 
through the jungle, over which I had flown so many times, to their Mess where we were 
served excellent beer (could it be poisoned? I thought!) and then we were returned to the 
little jetty where they had placed the most enormous coffin (if I could call it that) all 
swathed in white silk which, I was told, was their mourning colour. In a smaller box, also 
swathed in white,were the personal effects of the dead man. I was told that this box may 
not touch the ground so it was being held by a soldier. 

The smell emanating from the coffin was bad enough in the open air but when it was 
placed in the confines of the “Cat” it became almost unbearable. And I had to be right 
there with it.Ugggh... 

I was so grateful when the skipper started up his engines again to manoeuvre the 
aircraft out to a position for take-off, reckoning that this, perhaps, would lessen the over¬ 
powering stench that brought me near the point of throwing up. Certainly, I had never 
been so close to losing my last meal but miraculously, it was not to happen. 

What did happen was that the skipper, in waving out of his side window to have some 
help with his manoeuvring on the water, he touched the rotating propeller and all but 
removed his left thumb! Another accident....Am I some sort of Jinx, I thought? 

Despite this injury, he managed to fly the aircraft back without any apparent trouble 
after being patched up with the aid of the appropriate bits from the First Aid kit but, really, 
we didn’t need any more mishaps. 

THE AFTERMATH 

There followed some weeks at Moratai, during which rumours as to our future were 
rife. Would we be returned to Australia or would we be sent to Japan as part of the Army 
of Occupation? 

Nobody knew of course and hopes for one or the other varied between the blokes. 

Some wanted to return to wives and families whilst others were keen to see something of 
Japan. 

One thing was certain, however, and that was that we would have absolutely no part of 
that decision. We would go where we were sent!! 

Time hung rather heavily with all the uncertainty of what was to happen to us and 
various blokes did various things to occupy their time. 

One of my tent-mates knew something of how to make a canoe so he and I set about 
doing that. We made the wooden frame with materials which we scrounged from 
anywhere we could find them and then covered it with aircraft fabric. It was a pretty rough 
canoe but we had quite a bit of fun, first, in the making of it and secondly, in using it down 
at our little beach. 

I also made a spear in order to do a bit of spear-fishing, having made a mask out of a 
small mirror from which I had scraped the silvering plus suitable rubber cut from an inner 
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tube of a tyre. This worked reasonably well and I did spear a few fish which I would then 
cook on the faithful “choofer” but the fish themselves were all rather small. Actually, I 
was thought by many of the blokes to be utterly out of my mind in risking the sharks 
which were said to be everywhere (and there must have been some ) but, thankfully, I 
didn’t ever see one. I may have died of fright! 

The beach was, like so many tropical beaches, of black sand and was strewn with logs 
and branches of trees. I guess the “sand” was mainly pumice and other stuff which spewed 
out of the region’s many volcanoes. 

The Halmaheras have many active volcanoes, the sulphurous smell of which was often 
borne by the wind to our island. The little settlement of Galela which has been mentioned 
above, actually sits at the base of such a smoking cone, streaked with the grey of what I 
took to be pumice. 

I hadn’t attempted to look down into that particular crater because there were too many 
flak guns around to discourage you but I had tried to look down into other craters but 
found that one really couldn’t see anything past the smoke even at very close quarters. I 

don’t really know what I had expected to see.perhaps a boiling pool of lava or some 

such. 

We still did a small amount of flying just to keep our hands in and I remember that one 
of the mechanics who worked on my aircraft asked me if I would show him some of the 
targets which we had been attacking earlier. He knew them only as names of course and 
was now curious to have a look to see for himself. 

This I agreed to so we went through the same routine as I have described earlier in 
getting him into the back behind the pilot’s seat. 

He was a small man and was able, somehow, to get his head up to a position where he 
could see something of the scene below through the rear part of the “Perspex” canopy but 
only whilst the aircraft was executing a turn. The trouble was that he began to feel a bit 
sick after a while so he shouted a request to call it a day and go back to Moratai. 

Fortunately, like me with the coffin in the Catalina, he was able to avoid actually 
throwing up but had he been sick, I hesitate to think of the difficulty in cleaning up all the 

nooks and crannies within the fuselage.not to mention the smelly result! Despite all 

that, he got quite a buzz out of the experience I’m sure. 

Other things which occupied those few weeks included the up-grading of my 
“Choofer”. 

Each tent had outside it, one of these things. It was a primitive petrol- burning stove 
which the occupants would have made in order to have hot water for the washing of 
clothes which was an every day job. We would need to shower and change into clean 
clothes at the end of the day’s activities but if we had played volley-ball, for instance, we 
would need another set of clothes again. Fortunately, it being a well established base, there 
was always plenty of water and petrol, both of which were readily available to everybody 
so these stoves were just everywhere. 
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I shall not bore the reader with the principal on which these things worked but I will 
say that they were so crudely made in so many cases that it was no surprise to read in the 
little American news-sheet that these “choofers” were causing an average of one serious 
bums case ( requiring hospitalisation) at the rate of one per day That was on Moratai 
alone. 

That makes me think of the report in the same news-sheet that in the Phillipines alone, 
on the night of the Japanese surrender, there were fifteen men killed as a result of 
accidents with fire-arms! Fellers going mad in their celebrations of course. And to think 
that some of those men could have come through the most terrible dangers earlier and then 
to be killed in that way.How crazy! But I’m digressing again. 

The “Choofer” outside our tent, now that was real class! 

You see, I had pressurised it so that it could produce a huge blue flame but I had taken 
great care in its construction to ensure that it was safe to use. I have to say that despite 
this, my mates were rather scared of it mainly, I think, because of the roaring sound that it 
made. It could use petrol at the rate of nearly fifty litres per hour when turned up high so it 
was as well that the fuel was not costing anything! 

I would sometimes go out into the nearby jungle with a spade to dig up some cassava 
tubers which made delicious “French Fries”, the flavour being something of a cross 
between potato and parsnip. This was also done on the choofer. The main trouble was that 
it was very, very hot work in the steamy jungle to dig up these things in the first place so I 
didn’t make these little delicacies all that often, especially when I was the only one 
interested in actually doing the job, although they were popular enough with my tent 
mates! 

And so, life went on its unspecified way for some eight or ten weeks, before we 
received the definite news that we were to return to Australia, and were to take the aircraft 
down to Oakey where they were to be left. 

This news was greeted with enthusiasm by everybody really; we were sick of being in 
some sort of “No man’s land”, living on rumour and hope. 

So, in the closing days of October 1945 we climbed into our aircraft and flew them 
down through Moresby this time, avoiding the Hollandia-Javapura leg which had caused 

the loss of two aircraft and one pilot on the way up.No problems on the return. 

and then it was Oakey again, whence we had come. 

I must say here that as I heaved myself out of the cock-pit that day I felt a very strong 

sadness come over me really.there was no chance of ever flying anything like that 

again.what a great aeroplane the Spitfire is.but this was “it”. The end of the 

chapter.finish. 

It was the end of a great five year long adventure really; something which I could never 
have foreseen but it would never, of course, be forgotten. 
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The very next day, I think it was, I got a lift in a Beaufighter, standing behind the pilot, 
to Sydney where I caught a train down to Melbourne and home. So that was the end of 
“Derek’s war” one might say. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 


So, on looking back, what can I say about it all? Do I regret having been involved in it? 
Did it harm or benefit me as an experience? 

No, I don’t regret my Air Force years.Not at all.On the contrary, I can say that I 

enjoyed the whole thing as an enormous adventure which, in my case, had seen me enter 
the service as a naive youth with no idea what the rest of the world offered. I emerged, I 
believe, as a grown man who now understood at least something of other people who had 
come from entirely different backgrounds from my own. We had been a very mixed bag 
of men and I consider that to have been amongst such a mixture was of great benefit. 

I have to say too, that my self-confidence had developed; the blind obedience to all 
forms of authority which had been part of life earlier, had been replaced by a questioning 
where I thought it to be appropriate. I had begun to recognise the fallibility, on occasion, 
say, of professional men such as the dentist or the doctor (among others) where earlier (if 
you can believe it), I had taken their word (within their own disciplines anyway) as being 
quite beyond challenge. Anybody else who had occupied a position of authority was 
similarly deemed to be some God-like creature who must be obeyed, no matter what! 

In fact, my whole world until I left home had been very much a matter of “Do what you 
are told “ which, even as I write, I wonder at, but it really had been so. 

Also, I consider that I had been extremely fortunate all through my Air Force time. To 
begin with, in being chosen to fly fighters which had been such a strong aim of mine from 
the start, little did I dream that, had I gone into twin-engined training, I would probably 
have finished up in England (and that part would have pleased me) but then it would have 
been Bomber Command. 

In those bombing operations over Germany, the casualty rate was was simply dreadful. 
To give the reader just some idea of what is meant by that, I could quote from the book 
which I have recently finished (“Journeys into Night” by Melbourne author Don 
Charlwood) where, having come off the same training course as my own (No. 15) he was 
sent to England as one of twenty navigators who went into bombers to do their “Tour” of 
duty which was thirty “Trips”. Of those twenty men, only five survived to see the finish of 
their tour of operations.... 

An additional bit of good fortune which came my way was the timing of Japan’s entry 
into the conflict which resulted in my being kept here in this theatre of war where, without 
question, the casualty rate was lower than in England. I had been terribly disappopinted at 
the time in not going to the U.K. but it could well have been that I would not have 
survived over there against a superior enemy and the ever present filthy weather which 
saw the demise of so many fliers. 

To quote again from official figures released by the Royal Air Force, Bomber 
Command lost six thousand men in training accidents alone. I would think that Fighter 
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Command would have lost a great number also although, there being only the pilot in a 
fighter aircraft as against the seven in a bomber, the number would have been 
proportionately lower of course. 

The point I am making here is simply that casualties among air crews in Europe were 
very high indeed and certainly were much worse than in this Pacific theatre of war. So 
wasn’t I lucky? 

In addition, there were those times when my luck held in other ways as I have 
attempted to describe in this account so I consider that I had more than my share of good 
fortune. No complaints! 

I think I may have said earlier that, in making the original decision to join the Air 

Force, Nigel and I had talked about the possibility of being killed.but as against the 

known awfulness of the Army (with its images from World War One) the Air Force had 
offered a quick end which, I suppose, we pictured simply as instant 

oblivion.Hollywood style.No pain. Just quick and “clean”.and you are no 

more.simple.and in the meantime there was all that romantic flying about at high 

speed in wonderful aeroplanes. 

But I repeat, I don’t have any regrets; I think that, by good fortune, I came out of it all 
on the credit side of the ledger, the only thing on the other side being the loss of five years 
of preparation for one’s life’s work at that critical period between school and marriage 
although this did not matter as much as may be thought because so many others were 
similarly placed. 

That, then, is about all there is to say about “my” war but I shall conclude by saying 
that I consider war to be something which I utterly deplore as a cruel and disgusting 
lunacy where those who bear the pain and suffering are NOT the ones who have had 
anything to do with the decision to GO to war. And when one considers too, the scale of 

the waste involved.the fine people who are killed, the material resources which are 

employed (and their unimaginable cost which could have been put to better use) and let’s 
not forget too, the destruction of some of man’s highest achievements in architecture and 
the arts.How mad it all is. Just crazy. 

So these thoughts leave me with something of a feeling of despair really, because I 
have come to the conclusion that it will continue to happen through coming history. Man’s 
very nature with his lust for power and ability to hate his neighbour (often for reasons 
which he does not properly understand) seem to make wars inevitable and that is very, 
very sad. 
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